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« By a thorough knowledge E 


of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of di- 
gun and nutrition, and 
y a careful application of 
the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast-tables 
with a delicately flavoured 
wre which may save us 


a eavy doctors’ bills.” — 
Civil Service Gazette. 
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THE METRIC SYSTEM. 


EXTRACT FROM THE NEW CODE OF REGULATIONS, ART. 28. 
“ In all schools the children in Standards V. and VI. should know the grincipals of the Metric System and be able to 





18th Edition, price 4s. 6d., 


THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. 


A systematic Course of Numerical Reasoning and Compu- | 


-_, By Jamzs Cornwet1, Ph. D., J. G, Fireu, 


10th Edition, price 1s. 6d., 
THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


__ “ This little book will undoubtedly become a universal favour+ 
ite, Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider 


lain the advantages to be gained from uniformity in the method of forming multiples and sub-multiples of the unit. 


range and more varied character than are usually given in 
euch books, and its method of treatment being thoroughly 
inductive, it is pre-cmirently the book for general use.” — 
English Journal of Education. 


‘KEY TO SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
hens Question is worked in full, practical directions accom- 


panying each rule; anda short introduction gives general 
| hints on teaching Arithmetic. Price 4s. 6d. 


*,* In both Arithmetics the Decimal System™ is lained, and numerous questions are proposed to be solved by the 


Decimal Method, In “The Science of Arithmetic” (pp 


et seq.) is an exp!anation of the “ Metric System.’ 


LONDON: SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTONS& CO., WHITTAKER & CO. EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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Its Holy Sitcs and Sacred Story amply Illustrated with 
Maps and more than 300 Wood Engravings. 


A Consecutive History of Palestine from the time of 
Abraham to that of the Final Destruction of Jerusalem 
under Titus, 

A Topographical Description of the Land. 

A Contemporaneous View of the Two Kingdoms— 
Israel and Judah: a Connected Narrative of the Interval 
between the days of Ezra and Herod; the History be- 
yond the Account found in the Acts of the Apostles till 
the Siege of Jerusalen. 


London ; Warp, Loox, & Tyizr, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


TO BIBLE-READERS AND SUNDAY SCHCOL 
TEACHERS, 


BEETON’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 
Price 1s,, or bound in cloth, 1s, 6d. 


Many dictionaries and helps to the Bible have been 
=, but none to cheap as the one just issued. A 
hilling Bible Dictionary is unprecedented, It will be 
found most useful to ticse who are unable to search 
ancient folios for themselves, containing as it does Bibli- 
cal knowledge in the most avai form, and of a 
character completely unexceptionable, 


London: Wazp, Lccx, & Tyixs, Paternoster Rew, . 
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GOLIEN HOUSGS MATAR EISAR June |, 1371 —440ertisementeand Bille for “ Golden Hours” should be sent to 
7. W. Ceaam, 64, Paternoster Row, B.0., by the 18th of each month, 


FREE TRIAL AT HOME. 





Why not send for the WILLCOX and GIBBS SILENT 
SEWING MACHINE for a Trial in your own Home? 
If you reply, Because we fear we may be induced to buy a Machine we do not like, we 
answer, 
You are perfectly free either to keep or to return the 


Machine. 
But perhaps, you say, if we return the Machine we may feel obliged to take some 
other instead; to which we answer, 

There is no obligation to take any Machine whatever. 

But surely, you reply, there is some expense to us attending the Trial ? 

There is no charge whatever made for the Trial, under 

any circumstances ; and the Machine is sent, Carriage paid, to the nearest Station. 
But suppose we should injure the Machine in any way ? 

In requesting intending Purchasers of Machines to make 
Trial of the WILLCOX & GIBBS, we accept the consequences, relying on the 
good faith of Applicants; at the same time, it is almost an impossibility for 
a novice to injure the Machine or get it out of order, 

If we send for a Machine on these terms, how shall we insure attention to our order ? 


Applications should be accompanied with either Refer- 


ences or Cash. 
sut suppose we send the Cash, and afterwards find the Machine unsuitable fcr 
our purpose, or in some way unsatisfactory ? 
Should the Machine be returned at the end of the Trial 
Month, any payment which has been made will be refunded in full. 
What advantages attend payment in advance ? 
Payment in advance avoids the necessity of References, 
and permits the immediate sending of the Machine. 
3ut suppose we prefer to give References rather than to pay in advance? 
Payment after Trial ts accepted with equal readiness, 
provided the References are satisfactory as to Applicant’s trustworthiness, 
May not payment be also made in Monthly Instalments ? 
-ayment by Monthly Instalments is also accepted, 5 per 
cent. being added to amounts not paid at the end of the Trial Month. 
Do you take other Machines in exchange ? 


Machines of other Makers are taken in part payment for 


our own. 
Does the Free Trial at Home depend upon the mode of payment ? 


The Month’s Free Trial at Home is always assured, in 


whatever manner payment is to be made. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST FREE. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., 


150, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 135, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








QAKEY S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH S SOAP 





For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &c. Tablets, 6d. each. 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 





for the Patent Knife-Cleaning Machines, India-rabber and Buff Leather Knife Boards, 





Prevent friction in Fora 3 


and in hey pad to the Knife. 
the boar 


AKET INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Price from 1s. 6d. each. Oakey’s Wellington Knife Polish should be used with 
everywhere by Grocers, I Ironmongers, Brushmakere, Oilmen, Chemists, &c, 


Prepared express] Knives constantly 
cleansed with it bave a brilliant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d, each; and Tins, €d., 1s., 28, 6d., and 4s, each, 





Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, 


Manufacturers of Emery, yah _ rete Bis ck lead, Gavines = 
iars Ro ondon 








ass Paper, &c., Wellington Mills, 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 


of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c. 


See Report in Lancet, August 80, 1862. 


Also 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4s., and 6s. bottles. 


Wholesale by Barctay & Oo. 


Sanezr & Son, Epwarps & Co., Newprzy & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassart’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 
It is highly recommended’ by the first Medical Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 
Breath, and Worms. 











KAYE’S WORSDELLS PILLS 


~—~<anc >THE BEST ~-<>—— 


FAMILY MEDICINE. 


: SOLD BY ALL Corners yan OTHER DEALERS IN PATENT MEDICINES. 
+» 28. 9d., AND ds. 6d. PER BOX. 

















: DYSPEPS8Ia’ 
’ e DisORDERED 
HOLLOWAY’S “PILLS |e 
Some _ persons 
are particularly 
prone to sicmach and ver complaints, while in others these diseases 
are produced by sedentary babits, irregular living, cr mental dis- 
quietude. The liver and stomach being distempered, the heart and 
lungs soon sympatbise with them, and both mind aud body shortly 
sufier, These admirable Pills act ‘directly on these organs, and toon 
restore them to a natural and healthy condition, The impurities sre 
discharged from the system, the respiratory organs are relieved, the 
heated blood cooled, and bilious secretions regulated ; the heart's ac ‘tion 
becomes trerquil, the nerves acquire strength, health benignly dawns 
again, bappiness returns, and the patient is thorcughly restored to 
easy digestion, cheering though!s and refreshing repose. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


pas excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great a flow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
— dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their umely 














os FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Aflections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
‘uvenile bloom to the complexion, 

Her Majesty’s Gommissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PRUUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impre 
genuine 


—a the Government ‘Stamp affixed to each box of the 
"Price Js. 144 and 2s, 9d, per box, 











TWELVE REASONS 


FOR REFUSING TO JOIN THE 


ENGLISH CHURCH UNION. 





Very useful for circulation in dietricts, invaded by the 
English Church Unicn Lecturers, and other emissaries.— 
“ Record,” March, 1871. 
LONDON : 
WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER 
ROW. 


Price 1s. 6d. per Hundred. 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


NDIGESTION, Sick Headeche, Loss of Appe- 
tite, Drowsinces, Giddi ness, Sparriis, and all Disorders of the 
Stomach sud Eowels, sre quickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMETON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the 
recommendation of « mild operation with the most successful 
effect; and wiere en sperisr ‘is required, nothing can be better 
adapted. 
Sol bye}! Wedicing Vendere at Is. 141, and 26. 98. per box. 
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& Monthlp Lllustrated Magayine, Designed for Boung Yeople, Familp Beading, and Readers in 
Gieneral, 
Conducted by Rev. W. MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D. 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 
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NEW STORIES FOR 1871. 





BETTER THAN THE MIGHTY: a Goon Stony ror Boys, by the Author of “Soldicr 
Harold,” “ Willie Oliver,” &c. 
THE TRIALS OF PATTIE THORNE. By the Author of “ Busy Bee,” “ Dora Selwyn,” &c. 


THE PICTURE STORIES will be continued, : 
LETTERS TO FRANK. 


These are on various scientific subjects, both instructive and attractive, 
*,* The New Tales have been written on purpose for“ SUNSHINE.” They commence in the January Number, and 
will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings, 


GIFT-BOooKs. 
The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, or Birthday offerings are the bound volumes of “ Sunshine, 
These may be had for the years 1862—1870, price, each, 1s. 6d. plain cloth ; 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges, 
EDITOR’s ADDRESS. , 
We will do our best to provide you with a constant supply of attractive and profitable reading. 
“ Something to please and something to instruct,” will always be our motto. In so doing we 
act consistently with our title; for not only is “ the light sweet, and a pleasant thing js it for the 
eyes to behold the sun,” but the Sunshine exerts a powerful influence upon the earth and its inha- 
bitante ; it invigorates and fructifies; and we desire not only to cheer and gladden you, but alse to 
help you to grow in grace and in the knowledge and love of the Lord Jesue Christ! We want 
you to become wiser and holier, and then we need not wish you to be happy, for you will be sure to 

















find that the ways of true wisdom are pleasantness and peace. 


LONDON; WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERN OSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMovasr THE Many TrsTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BRO 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1863. 
Pastry with less Butter. | Dmar Sre,—I beg to inform you that after having 
| tried = ~ confréres the various eens powders 
. | cor making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE | nounce yours to be the best of all that has submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


; ; I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar 0 make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more . @. Wannrven, 
nutritious than that raised with “Taternationel Eehibition, Havre ; late Tastrwe: 





| : 
Yeast. | tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 
| 


° et | ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 

Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &ec., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | bord chit. Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOTT, M.D., of Her Majesty's Dook- 

; + . | ya ortsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 

and rise before it is put into the into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes.” 


To make Bread.—To every pound of flour add a heaped up tea-spoonfel of Borwion’s Baxina Pownrn, 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DRY state; then pour on gradually about half a pint cf cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miging quickly but thoroughly ints 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. i 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwiox’s Baxina Powprr; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls th- 
size of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it ie done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacla. 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists,and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6c., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 


WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, £.C. 


Sale Room, 184, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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THE LADY OF 


LIMITED 


INCOME. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER I.—MISS BEAUMORICE CASTS UP HER 
ACCOUNTS. 
‘*Tf happy, then it is in this intent, 
That having small, yet do I not complain 
Of want, nor wish for more it to augment, 
But make myself with what I have content.” 
Spenser's “ Faery Queen,’ book iv., canto 9. 


Ir was always Miss Beaumorice’s custom to 
wind up her accounts on the last night of the 
year. She was but a lady of limited income, but 
as her habits were regular and her desires 
moderate, she had always contrived to make 
both ends meet, and keep a small sum un- 
touched in the county bank for a rainy day. 
So this annual winding up was rather a 
luxury when it came round; which it would 
not and could not have been had she not been 
methodical. She kept her accounts from day to 
day and from week to week; first entering 
every expense as it occurred in her pocket- 
book, and then writing out each week’s ex- 
penses on the Saturday. And another plan 
of hers was to pay for everything in ready 
money, as far as practicable—her butcher, 
baker, and grocer every week, her rent and 
wages every quarter, to the day. So that if 
she had died suddenly at any time nobody 
would have been the worse, except for the 


loss of a good tenant, a good mistress, a good | 


customer, and a good friend. 
On the last evening of the year in question, 
then, Miss Beaumorice, being alone and at 


leisure, was seated at her pretty davenport | 


with her account-book before her. ‘The first 
three quarters of the year having been already 
summed up there only remained to add the 
last quarter to them; and lo! when she had 
done so there appeared a deficiency ! 

I am not going to say how much it was, 


because you might either pooh-pooh it, or say, | 


“What a shame! She ought to have minded 
what she was about.’ Her income was 
probably smaller than yours, so you may fix 


on what you would consider rather an annoy- 
ing deficiency in your own case, and suppose | 


hers to have been a little under that amount. 
It took her by surprise, and vexed her. 
She was not insolvent, but she had gone be- 
yond the mark ; and the question was, in what 
particular ? 
“ All phenomena,” says the Times, “ are the 
results of an almost infinite variety of causes ; 
Iv. 


| but in no case can the causes be traced so far 
| back as in the case of a deficiency. The in- 





| quirer may attribute it to almost any one of | 


| the events of the last century.” 
9” 


“Ay, ay?” say you. “How can that 
| be?” 


| Well, without concerning ourselves to know 
| how the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
sometimes made it out with respect to the 
national budget, we may follow Miss Bean- 
morice in her endeavours to trace her much 
important deficit. Any items to that 
amount which she might have spared might 
be considered the items she ought to have 
spared. 

Say, for instance, her doctor’s bill. If she 
had not sent for the doctor she would not have 
had the bill; but without him she might have 
died; but yet she might not. But ifshe had not 
been ill she need not have had him, and she 
would not have been ill if she had not caught 
cold that very wet day in London. How 
came she to catch cold? By denying herself 
a cab and walking through the rain. Why 
did she deny herself a cab? Because she 
thought the expense might be spared, and 
hoped the rain would not hurt her. Why did 
she go out at all that wet day? Because she 
wanted her dividends. Why did she want her 
dividend without delay ? Because otherwise she 
must have drawn money from the county bank. 
You see by this time how one might trace back 
to one thing after another. 

While Miss Beaumorice was leaning back in 
her chair, immersed in not altogether pleasant 
cogitations, the tinkle of St. Thaddeus’s bell 
suddenly roused her from her reverie, and re- 
minded her that, for the first time, a Church 

| service was to close the old year wnd usher in 
the new one. She had heard and read of the 
Methodists’ watch-nights, and of the Moravians 
ushering in the new year with sound of 
trumpets, and she felt greatly impelled to 
| obey the call of this little bell of St. Thaddeus. 
So she wrapped herself up warmly, and, ac- 
companied by one of her maids, stepped out 
into the cold, clear starlight, and proceeded 
briskly along the white, hard-frozen road. 

“Are you going to church too?” said a 
cheerful neighbour coming up to her. “I’m 
so glad! I hope it will be well attended. 
How glorious Orion is to-night! Look at 
Charles’s wain.” 
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Talking all the way to church the distance | be added that the little handful of people left 


seemed but half its length. 

How pretty St. Thaddeus looked, with the 
light streaming through the lancet windows! 
There was not a full attendance, for the novelty 
of the service induced many to remain snugly 
toasting themselves by their fires who might 
very well have turned out; but there were 
sundry cheerful girls who had persuaded their 
brothers to accompany them, sundry resolute 
matrons who had exacted their husbands’ 
companionship; so that what with young men 
and maidens, old men, lone widows, and school- 
children, the church was about half full. It 
was well warmed, and a fine, invisible web of 
Christian fellowship seemed to connect them 
all together in bonds of sympathy: the prayers 
were hearty, the responses were hearty, the 
singing was hearty. And then the incumbent, 
Mr. Nuneham, gave a short stirring sermon 


| that went straight from his own heart to the 
| hearts of his hearers. 


“ There are advantages,” he said, “attending 
the public worship of the church which are 
peculiarly felt on an occasion like this. Sober- 
ing thoughts, not untinged with melancholy, 
are naturally called forth by the consciousness 
that another year is just departing beyond 


recall, and a new year is about to open on us, 


fraught with we know not what startling or 


the church strengthened and cheered onward, 
and that Miss Beaumorice said within her- 
self,— 

“ Lonely I may be, but wrapped in the cloak 
of selfishness I will not be—God being my 
helper.” 

The joyous bells were still ringing out in 


it needs must bring better gifts and fewer 
troubles than the last. Every English tower 
and steeple joined in that glad acclaim, and 


melody—just as the prayers of the faithful 
seem to themselves solitary, when in fact they 


evening incense of the old dispensation, 
“which is the prayers of the saints.” 


CHAPTER II. — MISS BEAUMORICE STILL SEEMS 
MORE ADDICTED TO GIVING THAN SAVING. 


“ And what her charity impairs 
She saves by prudence in affairs.”’ 


New Year’s day! 
this day as the Jews kept the fourteenth day 
of the month Adar, and the fifteenth day of 





saddening events. Who of us can read the 


| history of the coming year? The happier it | 


| finds us, the more we have to lose. Even if 








| ties, it is agony to feel that though at this | 


we stood alone in the world, and wrapped the 
cloak of selfishness around us, and retreated 
from the threatened miseries of others into the 
narrow citadel of our own bosoms, we should 
be unable to resist the impulses of sadness; but 
as it is, surrounded by the closest and dearest | 


moment we may be free from any pressing | 
trouble on their account, the next may snatch 
our happiness away, and we may be left lonely 
and desolate. I confess for my own part, my | 
friends ’”’ (and he was a family man who spoke), | 


“that I should be absolutely miserable when I | 


reflect on this, but for the practical suppors | 
which religion gives the soul; and reasonable | 





the same—making them days of feasting and 
joy, and of sending portions one to another, 
and gifts to the poor? But how and if you 
are poor yourself? Why, take your gifts and 
be thankful. 

“Tt is all very well,” thought Miss Beau- 
morice, on waking, “to talk about the extra- 
vagance of Noureddin of Balsora, and laugh at 
his catch-word—‘ It is a gift! ’—but, after all, 
he was a much more agreeable fellow than 
that greedy Baba Abdalla, who never knew 
when he had enough; and for my part, I 
would a thousand times rather have had Nou- 
reddin’s misfortunes than those of the blind 
beggar, who asked Haroun Alraschid to give 
him a box on the ears. Though extremes should 
be avoided, of course.” 

And she smiled as she thought of the agree- 


honour of the birthday of the new year, as if 


yet those thankful notes were not heard from | 
one to another, for many of them were far | 
apart, and seemed to the ringers alone in their | 


will go up together like the morning and | 


Who can resist keeping | 


and reassuring is it, therefore, for us thus to able surprise she had prepared for her maids, 
collect together, thankfully to reconsider the of two bright new silver thimbles. But what 
difficulties and dangers of the past year, from | was her own surprise when she saw they had 


which no foresight of our own could have been beforehand with her, and placed on her | 
spared us, the mercies and blessings accorded | toilet a pretty pincushion of spotted muslin | 
which no power of ours could have attained, over pink, with jittle flower tumbler in the | 


and thankfully to entrust our future to the | centre, ticketed “From Jessy and Alice, wish- 
same loving Father who has led us thus far on | ing dear Miss Beaumorice a happy new year.” 
our journey; honestly and faithfully intending} ‘‘The good girls!” exclaimed she, quite 
and promising to follow His guidance, He/audibly, though softly; and a tear shot into 
deigning to continue our helper.” | her eye, for in the night she had lain awake, 


This is enough for a sample. It need only | thinking over her affairs, and that detested 
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deficiency had taken advantage of loneliness, 
darkness, and silence, to rear itself up in ridi- 
culously exaggerated proportions, till she had 
felt quite cowed by it. 

“T can go into lodgings,” thought she; “I 
can limit myself to one servant. I had, indeed, 
hoped to keep Jessy till she married, by which 
time Alice would be quite equal to a single- 





handed place, but no suitor seems to turn up, | 


and perhaps Jessy is destined, like her mis- 
tress, to a single life. 
the way of a servant’s respectably settling 
herself, as all my girls have known in their 
turn; but Jessy’s turn has not come yet, and 
perhaps may not, though I can’t think where 
the young men’s eyes are, for there is not a 
prettier, pleasanter-looking girl in Lambscroft. 


Poor Jessy! that would be a natural way of! 
parting with her, and I could keep on with| 


But perhaps a 
Well, what 


Alice without taking another. 
different course is laid out for us. 
must be must!” 

And now here was this little offering, which 
really, considering the circumstances of the 
donors, was quite touching. Sweet and seri- 
ous thoughts took possession of her mind, and 
as she dressed she repeated to herself the New 
Year’s hymn, beginning,— 

“T come, my Lord, to offer up to Thee 

A worthless but a willing offering: 
A heart where only evil I can see, 

Yet not, for that, refuse the gift I bring. 
Oh deign to accept it—cast each evil out, 
And make it pure and new within, without. 


“T come, my Lord, to offer up to Thee 
The brief remainder of life’s fleeting span; 
Whate’er I have or am Thine own shall be; 
Without Thee I will form no wish or plan. 
Time, talent, influence, actions, thoughts and words, 
All—all be unreservedly my Lord’s.’’ 

Idle words!—worse than idle, if uttered 
without sincere intention of fulfilment. But 
she did intend it, though in a vague, undefined 
way. 

On her breakfast-table, oh! what a heap of 
letters! good wishes of the season. Some 
from scattered members of her family, some 
on engraved cards—invitations to subscribe to 
charitable societies in want of funds—to a 
volunteer corps in want of colours—to a church 
in want of a steeple—to help a decayed gentle- 
woman to support a large family. 

“How am I to do it, who am a decayed 
gentlewoman barely able to support a small 
one? Why need a church have a steeple? 
Why need volunteers have colours? Ah, I 
should like to subscribe to this orphan asylum, 
but I must not think of it. Two bills? when 


I never would stand in| 


bad of Marriott to send in this account again, 
when I have his receipt on the file. This 
other, for a riding-whip and walking-cane, is 
| of course a mistake, or a very stupid joke. 
Who can this be from?” (opening another 
|envelope). ‘ Alured Ward, I declare!” 

| (Alured, the intelligent reader doubtless 
knows, is pronounced Ailred.) 
This Alured Ward was the son of an English 
physician in a foreign court; his mother, who 
' was dead, had been Miss Beaumorice’s dearest 
friend, she had therefore a very tender feeling 
towards this youth, whom she had never seen, 
nor as yet communicated with by letter, and 
she therefore with lively interest read the 
following lines :— 


“ Dec. 30, 186—. 
“Dear Miss Beavmorice,—Will you, in con- 
sideration of my being my mother’s son, forgive 
this impertinent intrusion? My father charged 
me to make acquaintance with you, and if you 
will give me leave, I will run down to you from 
| Saturday to Monday. I hope this will not 
| inconvenience you very much, but there is 
time to write and tell me if it is so. I have 
| been cramming pretty hard lately for my pass 
| examination, and have rather overdone it, but 
I am very anxious not to get plucked, for my 
father’s sake as well as myown. Hoping soon 
to see you, and wishing you the compliments 
of the season, I am, dear Miss Beaumorice, 
faithfully yours, 


“ ARTHUR ALURED WARD.” 


It was not much of a note, but she was ex- 
ceedingly pleased with it. A smile stole over 
her face. 

“How very apropos,” thought she, “that I 
have asked Mary to come down. If anything 
comes of it it will not be my doing—I have 
not brought them together. Things must take 
their chance. Stay; here is a line from Mary.” 

It ran thus :— 


“My pear Miss Beaumorice,—It will be of 
trivial moment to you, but is an extreme dis- 
appointment to me, that I cannot leave home 
at present. Let me hope that you will kindly 
give me some future opportunity of coming to 
you. Wishing you many very happy years, 
believe me, my dear Miss Beaumorice, your 
affectionate young friend, 

“ Mary Beavrort.” 


“No, Mary, I won’t believe it; you are a 
very tiresome child. If there is anything I 


hate, it is people disappointing me when I ask 
them to come, and proposing to come when I 





I don’t owe a penny! Why, now, this is too 





don’t ask them.” 
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So she wrote Mary rather a peppery answer, 
and then wrote Alured a very pleasant one, 
begging him to come and stay as long as he 
could. By the time she had concluded this 
genial composition she was disposed to forgive 
Mary for what, after all, she could not help; so 
she burnt her note to her, and wrote a second 
full of kindliness. 

All the while she was penning these letters 
she was worried by the music of a hand-organ 
playing outside the house. 

“What nuisances those organ-boys are 
thought she; “I make it a principle not to 
encourage them, much as they are to be pitied 
for being mere tools in the hands of designing 
speculators.” 


» 


your mother comes to speak to me to-morrow 
morning. I live in that white house.” 

“ Si, signora.” 

“And here is sixpence for you for having 
taken up your time. I should like to talk to 
you a little longer, but I am in a hurry just 
now. Be agood girl, Rosina, whatever you do. 
You know what being good is—be a good girl.” 

“Oh yes, my lady!” (and there were tears 


nothing bad.” 





|child—perhaps the making of a good and 


;noble character; but how little I had to say 
to her! What’s the good of being able to 


As Miss Beaumorice pursued her way she | 
thought, “I am sure there is good in that | 








Yet, shortly afterwards, as she was carrying | read Tasso and Manzoni and Silvio Pellico, if 
her letters to the post, and saw, to her sur-|the right words don’t come at the right 
prise, that the organ-piayer was not a boy, but moment? A few Italian phrases would have 
a girl of twelve or thirteen, looking very worn | unlocked her heart. Happy the people who 





in her eyes), “ I will be good—I don’t do | 


and wan, she was touched with pity, and gave|can make their acquirements available, and | 





her a penny. ‘The little girl’s large dark eyes 
instantly brightened as she said,— 

“ Grazie, signora!”’ 

“That organ is too heavy for you,” said 
Miss Beaumorice, stopping short. “ Have 
you been in England long?” 

With a very foreign accent the little girl 
replied,— 

“Two year, my lady.” 

* Where do you come from ?”’ 

“Genoa, my lady.” 

“ Are you an orphan ?” 

“ My father dead, my lady.” And she looked 
sad. 

The little girl was not exactly pretty, her 
long straight nose was too large, and her skin 
very pallid, and not over-clean; but she re- 
minded Miss Beaumorice of a very noble type 
of beauty, and, what was of more importance 
in her estimation, had a good, intelligent brow, 
expressive eyes, and a mouth betokening a 
sweet disposition. 

“ Are you happy?” said she. 

* Ah, no, not happy.” And the little girl’s 
eyes filled with tears. — 

“ Are you kindly treated ? ” 

“The lady will excuse me; I have very little 
English.” 

“TIT think you speak English very nicely. 
What is your name?” 

“ Rosina, my lady.” 

“ Rosina is a very pretty name. 
care of you?” 

“My mother, my lady.” 

“Oh! you havea mother, have you? Where 
is she?” 

“In the town, my lady.” 

“Humph! Well, Rosina, I wish I could 
put you into a better way of life. Suppose 


Who takes 


say just the right thing at the right time.’’ 
Italy, its wrongs and its rights, its short- 
}comings and its aspirations, occupied Miss 
| Beaumorice’s thoughts most of the way ‘to the 
| post-office. Afterwards she looked in on Miss 





| Partridge, who had accompanied her to church || 


|the previous evening. Miss Partridge was a 
| governess of superior attainments, who had 
| overworked herself in a too arduous situation, 
and was now availing herself of the Christmas 


|holidays to recruit her health in country 
|lodgings. Her attack was chiefly on the 


nerves; and though, in a general way, quiet 
| is the best panacea for that complaint, yet, to 
| a naturally active mind, quiet and cessation of 
employment sometimes prove the worst of 


|torments. Miss Partridge could usually get 


|through the day pretty well if she were able | 
(to have a little exercise in the open air; but | 


she had taken cold overnight, and fancied 
herself obliged in common prudence to keep 
the house, where she unfortunately was over- 
taken by a fit of low spirits. Nothing could 
be more propitious for her, then, than this 
visit from Miss Beaumorice, who began by 
hearing of all her complaints, and ended by 
making her forget them. She even persuaded 
her that it would not hurt her to take an early 
cup of tea with her; and they had a quietly 
cheerful evening together. 


leave her bed. Miss Beaumorice immediately 
thought that she might have weakly yielded 
to sentiment in this case, and was being im- 
posed upon. To satisfy herself whether it 
were so, she made the little girl take her to 
the low lodging-house where her mother was 
lying, and by the way made use of such 





Rosina came next morning with red eyes | 
to say her mother was very ill and unable to | 
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Italian as she could muster, to ask her several 
searching questions. Directly Rosina found 
herself addressed in her own language, her 
countenance cleared in a wonderful manner, 
and she began to speak a great deal too rapidly 
in Italian for Miss Beaumorice to follow her; 
but yet she obtained a general idea of her 
story, a sad cne, and felt her kindly impres- 
sions revive. 

The low lodging-house to which they were 
going, in spite of having once been a mansion 
of importance, was now a mere nest of tramps. 
Outside, it was picturesque with post and 
pillar work, and had mottos and armorial de- 
vices; inside, the wide, shallow, oaken stair- 
case, with heavy carved banisters like Horace 
Walpole’s at Strawberry Hill, had great 
apertures ready to trip up the unwary, with 


fowls perched on the handrails that fluttered off 


with a screeching cry as they passed. 

It was so dark that Miss Beaumorice groped 
and stumbled after her light-footed guide, till 
she opened a creaking door at the head of the 
stairs. The room was of noble proportions, 
but the atmosphere was so close as to be quite 
sickening, and it did not seem to have known 
a scrubbing-brush and pail of water since the 
days of its old glories. A group of shabby 
women, gathered about the sick bed, looked 
round, and some with instinctive respect 
curtseyed to Miss Beaumorice as she entered, 
while others regarded her with a hard stare. 

“We can’t understand a word she says,” 
said one of them. 

“ Let me try,’ said Miss Beaumorice, gently ; 
and stooping over the poor woman, she spoke 
a few words in Italian—perhaps only “ Come 
state ?”* but few as they, were, they fell like 
music on the poor creature’s ear, She was 
evidently very ill, nay, dying, and she asked 
for a priest. Miss Beaumorice told her there 
was not one within reach, but then with a 
great effort calling to mind the Italian version 
of the Lord’s Prayer, she slowly and reve- 
rently repeated it, and the poor woman’s face 
became tranquillized. She murmured some- 
thing about ‘ La mia figlia,’ and Miss Beau- 
morice gathered that her chief anxiety was 
about her child. She said,— 

“Be at ease about her. I will do for her 
what I can.” 

A.look of joy lighted up the mother’s face: 
the next instant she was racked with pain; 
and the parish doctor’s assistant coming in, 
pronounced it a case of organic disease, and 
said life could not be prolonged many hours. 
In fact, the poor woman died soon afterwards, 
much soothed by Miss Beaumorice’s minis- 
trations ; her burial devolved on the parish, 

* How are you? 














and was conducted with almost as much 
celerity as it would have been in her own land. 
The orphan Rosina must either go to the 
workhouse, trudge to London on foot with her 
organ at her back, or receive temporary shelter 
from Miss Beaumorice. She took her home 
with her, and spoke thus to her maids :-— 

“Jessy and Alice, I never find you wanting 
in kindness. This poor little girl has lost her 
mother and is friendless. She will not be 
here long, for I shall soon put her in proper 
charge; but meanwhile we will ‘clean her and 
dress her and be kind to her. You know 
who said, ‘I was a stranger, and ye took Me 
rh al 
This was quite enough. The good girls 
took Rosina into the kitchen when she had 
due washing and brushing, while Miss Beau- 
morice from her stores of mended and ready- 
made garments produced a complete suit of 
clothes in which, at prayer-time, she made her 
appearance neatly dressed. 

Earlier in the evening Miss Beaumorice 
wrote to the secretary of a London missionary 
society, begging him to put her in communi- 
cation with one of the missionaries to the 
Italians in London. 

This was on the Thursday; on the Saturday 
she received not a letter but a visit from 
Signor Emmanuele Bonomi, who in his out- 
ward man was exactly her beau-idéal of il re 
galant’-womo, only with a beard instead of a 





moustache. 

This excellent man had originally been 
educated for the priesthood, but had been 
withdrawn from the Romish faith by the 
perusal of the Bible. To escape the Inquisi- 
tion he fled to England, where the only 
method of support that immediately presented 
itself was teaching his own language. Means 
of usefulness, however, occurred among his 
poorer countrymen in London, and the cbject 
he constantly kept in view was the welfare of 
his beloved Italy. Finding himself one day 
beside the dying bed of a poor artist, who was 
about to leave his little girl destitute in a 
land of strangers, Signor Bonomi soothed his 
last moments by promising to adopt her, and 
he took the little girl home to his wife, in 
faith that means would be afforded them for 
her support. That very day he received five 
shillings anonymously, as an earnest of a 
supply which ever after, from one quarter or 
another, flowed in sufficient for his exigencies. 
He had long desired to train female teachers 
for Italy, in the belief that her day of regenera- 
tion was at hand, and he added one little 
orphan after another to his home, till nineteen 
Italian girls were in Protestant training, and 
fitted by their accomplishments for superior 
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governesses and schoolmistresses, just as the 
opening for them occurred. 

Such was the outline of the history of the 
brisk, cheerful-looking man who now called on 
Miss Beaumorice. She had just prevailed on 
Miss Partridge, who had looked in on her, 
to remain and partake of her early dinner, for 
a friend had sent her a hare and a brace of 
pheasants, and Miss Beaumorice was strong in 
the consciousness of having a better enter- 
tainment in store than usual. Alured would 
not come till the evening, but one of the 
pheasants would not keep, and there was still 
another in reserve for him, besides the hare; 
so what could be more fortunate for the lady of 
limited income than her having it in her 
power to invite friends on the spur of the 
moment to a repast she might be modestly 
proud of? 

But first she must hear what her dis- 
tinguished-looking visitor had to say; and as 
she took a lively interest in the spiritual and 
social progress of Italy, she was eager to hear 
the latest news from an authentic source. Soon 
her visitor, finding himself with sympathizers, 
was giving animated details; but though he 
could tell of the circulation of twenty thousand 
Bibles, in a land hitherto closed against the 
Scriptures, and of twenty-three thousand pupils 
in the elementary schools of the ex-kingdom 
of Naples, where the people had hitherto been 
systematically debarred from instruction, he 
owned that not many rich, not many noble, 
were yet called from darkness into light. It 
was chiefly among the artisan class, as in the 
days of the apostles, that the word of the Lord 
grew and prevailed. 

He checked himself in the midst of this 
interesting subject to inquire about the little 
girl, concerning whom Miss Beaumorice had 
written. She rang for Rosina, who came in, 
looking very sad, but neat and clean. She 
underwent a long examination from him, and 
was then sent back to the kitchen. Signor 
Bonomi observed that she seemed so utterly 
without relations or natural guardians that it 
would be a work of charity to put her in the 
way of some respectable livelihood, and at the 
same time of religious instruction. He was 
already empowered by his wife to state her con- 
currence in any arrangement he should make 
for undertaking her charge on the quarterly 
payment of a very moderate sum ; and our lady 
of limited income, on hearing it named, at once 
decided to advance it, at whatever cost of her 
own convenience. She would not let such an 
opportunity be lost. 

“Tt would not do,” Signor Bonomi observed, 
“to try to rescue all the little organ boys and 
girls from their precarious life, unless with an 





express vocation for sucha service ; but because 
one could not save all, was no reason for not 
saving one.” 

And his eyes kindled as he told how means 
had always flowed in to him from one source or 
another, ever since he began his life of faith. 

“ Life is not given us for mere elegant and 
intellectual recreation, signora. On every side 
of us how much work there is to be done! A 
true genius always finds newsubjects for his pen 
or pencil, and the benevolent need never be 
long in search for a new vocation.” 

This was so completely Miss Beaumorice’s 
own opinion, that she gave it her cordial 
approval, and then it was that, Signor Bonomi 
rising to take leave just as the clock struck 
one, she, strong in the consciousness of being 
able to dispense ox-tail soup and pheasant, 
pressed him to lunch at her early dinner with 
such frank cordiality, that he, being a hungry 
man, gladly complied. 

Then, it need hardly be said, ensued the feast 
of reason and the flow of soul, for they had a 
most comfortable chat on Italian literature, and 
he quoted some beautiful verses which were 
new to them, by Giovanni Prati, a modern poet, 
who has successfully grafted the romantic 
ballad on the poetical literature of his country. 
They were “ Lines written to the Order of King 
Charles Albert, in 1843;” and after reciting 
them, con spirito, he added with a smile, “ they 
have had the honour of being prohibited.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed Miss Beaumorice 
when he had gone, taking Rosina with him, “ I 
feel as if I could work my fingers to the bone 
to help such a man as that; don’t you? ” 

“ Yes, I think I do,” said Miss Partridge. 

“Don’t let us content ‘ourselves with mere 
feelings then.” 

“But what can I do? 
money.” 

“But you have plenty of talent, and you 
know he said some ladies were going to hold a 
bazaar for the benefit of the mission. Let us 
work for it.” 

Agreed. 

CHAPTER Ill.—MISS BEAUMORICE’S EXCUSE FOR 
HER APPARENTLY RECKLESS COURSE. 


I have so little 


“She finds in that fair deed a sacred joy, 
That will not perish, and that cannot cloy.” 
CranBe. 
Hiruzrto we have not seen any symptoms of 
retrenchment on Miss Beaumorice’s part; on 
the contrary, she appears launching out into 
expenses which, call them by what name you 
will, she cannot afford. But let me whisper a 
word in the candid reader’s ear. When Miss 
Beaumorice wrote to the society’s secretary, 
she knew perfectly well that she was booking 
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herself for a contribution of some sort towards 
Rosina’s expenses. She alsoknew that she had 
predestined a certain sum to the purchase of 
anew dress and bonnet; but these she, at a 
word and at the moment, gave up decisively, 
definitively, not to hanker for them afterwards, 
but having looked the sacrifice well in the face 
and accepted it, to make it and think no more 
of it. And this is self-denial. 

Well, Signor Bonomi and Rosina were 
gone; Miss Partridge was gone; she had sped 
the parting guests, and had now to welcome 
the coming one. But the “five-thirty” and the 
“ six-thirty ” trains came in, and the tiresome | 
fellow did not arrive. What? had she pre-} 
pared custards, and mince pies, and aired her 
best bed-linen, and given out her best plate and | 
table-linen, and rammaged out a boot-jack and | 
hat-brush, and ordered beef and Bath chap and 
anchovy paste and herrings for a youngster | 
who was going to disappoint her? It was too 
bad of him. 

One thing was clear, he could not come now, | 
if he came at all, till supper-time. She must! 
have tea without him; and she looked askance | 
at the hot buttered cake that she had ordered | 
for his benefit. 

“This reminds me,” thought she as she was 
about tosweeten her tea, “I forgot to order sugar. | 








I doubt if there is enough to last till Monday. 
There is enough for one, but not fortwo. Then 
why should not he be the one? and why should 
I drink sugar any more? Lxcellent! here is| 
retrenchment the first.” | 

The complacence occasioned by this resolu- 


tion actually sweetened her tea to that degree, 
that no amount of saccharine matter could} 
have sweetened it better. Pleased with herself, | 
she concluded her slight repast, took another | 
survey of the guest-chamber, and then pny 
down before a good fire to enjoy a book. 


book, to be enjoyed, let me tell you, must not} composition : 


be cursorily read. ‘ Reading without pur- 
says Lord Lytton, “is sauntering, not 
exercise. More is got from one book on which 
the thought settles for a definite end in know- 
ledge, than from libraries skimmed over by a 
wandering eye. A cottage flower gives honey 
to the bee,a king’s garden none to the butter- 
fly.” 

Miss Beaumorice’s book may have been 
“ Caxtoniana,” or it may have been “ Friends in 
Council,” or it may have been something else; 
but, whatever it was, she came presently to the 
following sentence in it :— 

“Count St. Florentin, minister of Louis 
the Fifteenth, remarked that a geometrical bal- 
ance in taxes diminishes their weight.” 

“ Dear me!” thought she, “ what is a geo- 
metrical balance? Could I apply it to my 


pose,” 


| 
| voice. 
| 


| je 
Ajno mistake about Alured; 


Would it really diminish their 
Their apparent weight, I suppose he 
I must get some geometrician to ex- 
plain it to me. I wonder whether Alured 
studies geometry? He is cramming, I know, 
but I have not the least idea in what way. I 
wonder whether he is clever or stupid—spoilt 
or unspoilt—pleasant or not, like his father or 
like his mother? I shall soon know; that is, if 
he comes; but perhaps he won’t. Young 
people have no notion how they annoy elder 
people by unpunctuality and non-performance 
of engagements. ‘They contract these faults 
quite unconcernedly; but they would not if 
they viewed things and persons in their just 
proportions.” 

Between reading and musing the time sped 
away, till Miss Beaumorice was literally 
startled by a loud peal of the house-bell, 
followed by a stir in the hall, a quick, firm, 
masculine step, and the sound of a masculine 
Miss Beaumorice hastened to welcome 
the newly arrived, and as she opened the door 
the light fell full on the bright face of a very 
tall lath of a young man, who extended his 
hand to meet hers as he gaily said,— 

“T haven’t kept you waiting, I hope?” Oh 


accounts ? 
weight P 
meant. 


| the wretch !— 


“ If to his share some human errors fall, 
Look in his face, and you'll forget them all.” 


Louisa’s face !—his mother’s dark blue eyes, 
slightly aquiline nose, and dimple in the left 


cheek. Miss Beaumorice’s heart was his at 


first sight—he was the child of her early 


friend ! 

And what a good-natured, sweet-tempered 
fellow! what a breath of youth and life and 
hopefulness accompanied him into the room 
and hung about him likea halo! Oh, there was 
no guile in his 
he might not be very deep; he 
was unmistakably very pleasant; frank, droll, 
artless,—just the youth one would like for a 


| nephew or a younger brother. 
| And what a talker! Miss Beaumorice need 
}not have troubled herself to think how she 
‘should entertain him. He entertained her, 
land brought his own entertainment with him. 
|A sympathetic auditor or two,—that was all 
| Alured wanted. If young and pretty, all the 
| better,—if not, never mind. 

« And how old are you, Alured? I suppose 

I may call you so.” 

“Yes, ma’am, call me anything except 
That I can’t stand! Ail-red, ali 
I shall be of age in ten 


| All-u-red. 
ithe world over. 
months.” 

| “In other words, you have just turned 


| twenty.” 
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“If you prefer those other words.” 

“ And so you are going into the army.” 

“If I pass.” 

“Oh, surely there’s no doubt of that?” 

“ Well, they do ask a fellow such a lot of 
hard questions.” 

“Oh, but that is all for your good, and the 
advantage of your profession.” 

“What can it signify to a man in actual 
service whether he knows how many square 
miles there are in Poland?” 

“Oh, but that’s easily learnt.” 

“Perhaps when you've learnt it they don’t 
ask you about it, but ask what’s the extent 
of the French empire.” 

“ That’s according !” 

“ Ah, but that wouldn’t do. I should like 
to try it on, though! That’s according to the 
Emperor’s mind. Shouldn’t I get a black 
mark!” 

“Do you study geometry ?” 

“ Oh, well, not much.” 

“Can you tell me how a geometrical 
balance in taxes diminishes their weight ? ” 

“Why, you’re worse than the examiners,” 
said he, bursting out laughing. “No, to be 
sure I can’t. Why, what a question to floor 
a poor fellow! Why, are you a geome- 
trician P ” 

“No indeed,” said she, laughing. “I only 
picked up the phrase just now in a book, and 
wanted to understand it.” 

“ Ah, well, you must ask somebody with a 
longer head than mine. I can’t go into those 
things. Somehow, when I get my tutor to 
explain them, his explanations are no explana- 
tions at all. I want things made clearer to 
me. I don’t believe I’m very deep. Some- 
times I think I shan’t pass.” 

And here he gave a great sigh. 

“ When is the examination to come on P ” 

“In March.” 

“Oh, that is a good way off. You have 
plenty of time before you, if you do but make 
use of it.” 

“Tm afraid I shan’t make use of it. Not 
to good purpose, you know. I’m sure I sit 
for hours over my books, and only get into a 
muddle. There are fellows up in that sort 
of thing, who tie wet towels round their 
heads.” 

“Yes, but I advise you not to follow that 
plan.” 

“Those wet towel men come to grief some- 
times, I know.” 

“Indeed they do, and sometimes bring on 
palsy of the brain. There is a point, beyond 
which it is of no good to force the intellect— 
the mind becomes exhausted, and the student’s 
end is defeated. Regular study at stated 


hours, and not unduly prolonged, will produce 
greater results than unremitting labour, The 
human machine cannot bear it.” 

“Indeed, Miss Beaumorice, I am sure you 
are right; I wonder you should know so much 
about it.” 

“ Oh, I read, and I see.” 

“You might add, ‘ And I think.’” 

After this he told her of the training he 
was undergoing. 
® “Don’t be alarmed if you hear some un- 
accountable noises in my room when I’m at | 
my exercises.” 

“ What, on Sunday mornings ? ” 

“Well, no, not to-morrow morning, But | 
on Monday you may think I’m going to bring 
the house down.” 

“If you do, I shall expect you to set it up 
again. Are you sure that such violent exer- 
cise is good for you? You don’t look very 
strong.” 

“Oh yes, Iam—only I’ve shot up rather | 
fast. I could lift you up to the ceiling with 
ease on my locked hands. Shall I?” 

“No, thank you, I think we might be better 
employed,” 

“I’m stronger than I look, though; and 
pretty good at running and hopping. I 
suppose you haven’t a shower-bath ?”’ | 








“Why, yes, I have; but it is in my room, 
not yours.” 

Chatting in this desultory fashion during 
supper and after it, they did not part till the 
old clock on the stairs struck eleven. Miss 
Beaumorice mused a good deal as she un- 
dressed, and after she was in bed. What 
early memories he recalled! Many of his 
little ways were exactly Louisa’s; and the in- 
flections of his voice sometimes were the echoes 
of hers. Miss Beaumorice was sorry to think 
he looked consumptive. His eyes were un- 
naturally bright, his cheeks thin though bril- 
liantly coloured; the blue veins were traceable 
on his transparent forehead. 

“Poor fellow!” thought she, “he seems so | 
full of heart and hope! It will be sad indeed | 
if he should be early cut off.” 

After what he had said, with a little brag, of 
his early rising, she was rather surprised next 
morning at his being late for breakfast. 

“Well,” said Alured, by way of excuse, 
“you know you prohibited my exercising, so I 
thought I might as well indulge a little; and 
as there was a bookshelf in my room, I took a 
book and had a nice spell of it in bed.” 

“Pray, what was the book? ” 

He looked rather ashamed, and said, “Oh, 
that is too bad!” 

“Nay, I did not mean to embarrass you. I 








know there are no objectionable books in the 
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room, and only was interested in knowing what | 
had interested you.” 

He would not say, however; and she then | 
accused him of having selected a novel. 

“TI really forget the name of it,” said he, 
“and what it was about. I do indeed.” 

“Oh, then, in fact, you took a book and fell | 
asleep again instead of reading it.” 

“It may have been so—I believe it was. I 
think it was a cookery book, with plates of 
joints and directions how to carve them,—‘ Fix | 
your fork in the centre of the breast; slice it | 
down in the lines a Bb,’ and so on. And so I 
thought how I should like a slice from a 
to b.” 

“ Well, I think you were as well sleeping as | 
reading such stuff as that. Will you help| 
yourself to some Bath chap?” 

“ Will you let me help you from a to b?” 

After breakfast he turned over in a cursory 
way the various Sunday books which Miss 
Beaumorice had dispersed about with con- 
siderable art, on the principle of cobwebs to 
catch flies, all of them being more or less 
alluring. He seemed much more inclined, 
however, to talk than to read, and presently 
asked her if she had read “The Pentateuch 
Exposed.” 

“ No,” said she, ‘‘I should think it waste of 
time.” 

“ Should you,” said Alured. “ Well, now, I 
should like to see what the writer has to say 
for himself.” 

“When I have read all the good books, it 
will be time enough to begin the bad ones.” 

Alured laughed, and seemed to think this a 
good idea. 

“ That’s just such an answer,” said he, “ as 
I should like to be able to make to fellows 
sometimes, when they propose something they 
know I shan’t like.” 

“You should cultivate readiness. 
answer sometimes stands us in better stead 
than a wise ouv.” 

“Yes, only I’m never ready. 
Athelstan the Unready.” 

“‘ Readiness may be cultivated.” 


A smart 


I’m like 


“ Why should you call the ‘Exposition’ a 
bad book P ” 

“Oh, I don’t think it would interest you if I 
were to go fully into it.” 

“Tsn’t it a good thing, then,” said he quickly, 
“for a fellow to know what to say when he 
hears another praising it ?” 

“Indeed it is, Alured. Tell me now, you 
who are young,—so many years younger than 
I am, have not you some strong ideas on the 


| subject of friendship ? ” 


“ Well, I believe I have, I suppose every one 
has.” 


“ T have, for one, I assure you. I love my 





friends very strongly, and cannot bear to hear | 


them attacked or depreciated; can you? ” 

“No, certainly not.” 

“TI suppose we may readily admit our 
Saviour to be the best and greatest of friends 
to us, whatever we may be to Him.” 

“ Yes, certainly,” said Alured, gravely. 

“Now, as it would undoubtedly repel me to 
hear any one misrepresenting and detracting 
from an earthly friend, it does so in a much 
greater degree to hear him do so with regard 
Jesus spoke truth. He called 
Himself the truth; we believe and are sure 
that falsehood never passed His lips. He tells 
us the Scripture cannot be broken. The author 
of ‘The Pentateuch Exposed’ thinks that it 
He affects to distinguish between what 
is and what is not inspired. We read that all 
Scripture is given by inspiration. And by the 
term Scripture used by our Lord and His 
apostles is meant the Old Testament, beginning 
with the five books of Moses; our Lord con- 
stantly quoted and appealed to them. He 
ascribes to them the authority of a law. He 
made belief in Moses a test of belief or 
unbelief. ‘For had ye believed Moses, ye 
would have believed Me.’ ‘If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets, neither will they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead.’” 


” 


to our Lord. 


can. 





“T see 


The bells began to ring for church. 
“ What 
Alured. 


a nice talk we have had!” said 
“T like going into things this way.” 
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CHAPTER IV.—OLD AND NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 


and the air was clear; but the thick coating 
of rime upon the window-panes, and the ob- 


durate freezing of the water in ewers and| 


bottles, gave evidence that the frost was as 
hard as ever. 


It was agreed at breakfast-time that the snow; that is to say, the latter so walked, 


| Emily. 
By the next morning the snow had ceased, | 
‘than riding. Come, be a good girl for once, 
and tell the coachman to stop.” 


“T think we shall be dreadfully cold,”’ said 


“ Nonsense !—we shall be warmer walking 


Miss Muddicomb obeyed, though not with 
/much eagerness; and she and Harriet were 
| soon walking briskly along over the frozen 
for 


carriage was to be at the service of the young Miss Muddicomb found it a difficult matter to | 


ladies; and Mr. 
little skating in the park. 


“And then, when we have finished our | 


Octavius Muddicomb an- | 
nounced his intention of setting out to enjoy a/so sure-footed as her companion. 


walk at all upon the slippery paths, not being | 
She very | 
much repented having been tempted to leave | 
the carriage, and was half disposed to be vexed | 


business, we will come and take a peep at you, | ‘at Harriet for laughing at her awkward stum- | 


Octavius,” said his sister. 


“You would like bles, and still more awkward efforts to recover 


to see a little of the skating, Harriet, would | her equilibrium. 


you not?” 


” 


“T believe that you knew how it would be! 


“Oh yes! I should be delighted. I have she exclaimed, “and that you only persu: aded 


not seen any skating for years.’ 


| 
jme to walk for the fun of seeing me 


slide 


“ Really,” said Mrs. Muddicomb, “I do not | about in this ridiculous manner.” 


know whether it is quite a proper place for | 
young ladies ; and I am not well enough to} 
accompany you.” 


“Indeed, mamma,” replied Emily, “ we are 


quite able to take care of ourselves; and Oc- | 











“No, I really did not do it on purpose,” 
‘returned Harriet, trying not to laugh; “ how 
can you suspect me of such a thing ? Take 


icare, or you'll be down!” 


Miss Muddicomb saved herself for about the || 


tavius will be there, so that there can be no} twentieth time; and in this way they at last 


harm in our going.” 


| reached the water side. 


Mrs. Muddicomb did not think fit to make | 


any further objections, and the two girls ac- 
cepted her silence as a permission to do as 
they liked. So about noon they started. 


It took a long time to conclude the great /liant feat with loud applause, and every mis- 
affair of the ball dress to the satisfaction of all | adventure with even greater demonstrations of | 
the parties interested. Each separate detail | | delight. 


of colour, texture, fashion, and tr imming, was | 


the subject of long and earnest discussion;| going amongst all those people. 





It was a busy scene: there were a great 
number of skaters, and the banks were crowded | 
with lookers on, who expressed their interest || 
|with noisy enthusiasm; greeting every bril- | 


“Oh dear me,” said Emily, “I don’t like || 


I think 


and the arrangement of the whole was almost | mamma was right, and that we had better not | 
as tedious a process, in a small way, as it is to | have come.” | 
bring a suit through the Court of Chancery. | 


The matter, however, was at length disposed 
of, and Harriet became the possesor elect of a 
dress whose promised splendour caused her 
considerable uneasiness. 

Yet now that the step was beyond recall, 
she felt more comfortable than she had done 
since the day before; and when they got free 
of the dressmakers, and were driving back 
towards the park, she almost regained her 
usuai cheerfulness. 

“Oh, Emily!” she exclaimed, as the car- 
riage entered the park gates, “do let us get 
out and walk about for a while. The sun is! 
beginning to shine. Send the carriage home, 


and let us walk on towards the water.” 


| 
| 





“Why, what in the world is there to be || 
afraid of?” asked Harriet. ‘“ The people are 
only enjoying the sport, and as we are not going 
to skate, they will not shout at us. Besides, 
do you not observe that there is some very 
respectable company mixed with the rest ? ”’ 

“Yes,” answered her friend, dubiously ; 
“but I wonder where Octavius is? I cannot 
see him anywhere.” 

“There he is. Look!—over there to the 
right. He sees us now, and is coming this 
way.’ | 

Mr. Octavius was, in fact, approaching; and | 
having come up to the spot where they stood, | 
he abandoned the ice, and politely volunteered 





to escort them upon their further progress. 
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“ What is the matter, Octavius, down where 
all those people are standing?” inquired 
Emily. “Is it some accident?” 

“No; they are only looking at a fellow’s 
skating: it’s something awfully fine. He has 
had a crowd running after him all the morning. 
Would you like to look too?” 

“ Yes, if we shall not get too much crushed,” 
answered Emily. 

“ Never mind the crushing,” said Harriet. 
“ Pray take us, Mr. Muddicomb.” 

Their conductor took them to the place, and 
they threaded their way through the crowd, 
until they got quite down to the water’s edge, 
or rather, to the edge of the ice. A little 
group of skaters were gathered nearly opposite 
to them as they thus stood; and amongst 
these was the great object of attraction. 

“That is the man,’ said Mr. Octavius; 
“that shabby-looking fellow in the rusty brown 
great-coat.” 

He turned to Harriet as he spoke; but her 
eyes were already fixed upon the individual in 
question, and fixed with such intensity that 
her friends were almost alarmed. 

‘Dear me, Harriet,” said Miss Muddicomb, 
“what ails you? Your lips are turned quite 
white. Are you ill? You look as though 
you had seen a ghost,” 

If this had actually been the case, Harriet 
could hardly have felt more horror than she 
had done, for the instant, when, in the young 
skater in the rusty brown great-coat she re- 
cognised Philip Arneveldt. 

At first she saw that he was too much ab- 
sorbed in his amusement to perceive her, but 
the movements he was executing gradually 
brought him nearer and nearer, and soon he 
was only a few yards distant; a sharp and 
sudden turn finally placed them face to 
face. 

There he stood in unmistakable personality 
—gaunt, and dark, and ill-dressed. Harriet 
dared not look up, but she knew that he must 
have seen her. She could not bow to him 
without being noticed by her companions; and 
she did not know what to do. Had he been 
elegant and fashionable, there would have been 
some little glory in &cknowledging his ac- 
quaintance, since he was, for the moment, an 
important figure—a lion, a cynosure; but she 
found it impossible to shut her eyes to such 
debasing facts as the worn coat, the old cloth 
cap, and the red gloveless hands; and she 
could not support the humiliation of introduc- 
ing this person to Miss Muddicomb and her 
brother. 

“Emily,” she whispered, “I wish we could 
get out. ‘This crowd is intolerable.” 

“What, are you tired already? I thought 





you would soon repent of your anxiety to be 
crushed.” 

Miss Muddicomb then begged her brother 
to help them out of the crowd, which was now, 
however, beginning to disperse, so that they 
had very little difficulty in getting clear. As 
they were moving away, Harriet could not 
control the impulse to turn her head once back 
to see if Philip was in the same place; but he 
was already far off, whirling lightly and vigor- 
ously in rapid circles. She thought that she 
might have saved herself the trouble of hasten- 
ing out of his way. 

A short walk led them back to Beverley 
House. 

“We must make haste to dress for dinner,” 
said Emily, “for papa is going to bring a 
gentleman home with him, and he will be 
vexed if we are not ready. He always makes 
such a fuss with Mr. Brinsden.”’ 

“Who is Mr. Brinsden ? ’’ inquired Harriet. 

“Oh, he is one of papa’s clients, and a 
rich bachelor. He is another of the stewards 
of the ball, and I think he is coming to-day to 
talk over some of the arrangements with papa 
and mamma.” 

“That will be delightful,” said Harriet, 
“for I dare say we shall hear all the par- 
ticulars.” 

“Yes, perhaps so. I dare say you will 
think him a very agreeable man; he is gene- 
rally a great favourite with. the ladies.” 

“ And with one lady in particular, I sup- 
pose,” added Harriet, laughing. 

“A favourite of mine!” exclaimed her 
friend, with some appearance of indignation ; 
“Oh dear no! I assure you that I have no 
fancy at all for elderly young gentlemen of 
six-and-thirty, however rich they may be.” 

“You seemed to speak highly of him, I 
thought,” said Harriet. 

“ Yes, he is very well in his way; but I 
could never have any other feeling for him 
than that of ordinary intimacy. I do not mean 
to deny,” pursued Miss Muddicomb, in a tone 
of confidential frankness, “that there was at 
one time some disposition on his side towards 
a different relation, but I never gave him the 
slightest encouragement. I think papa and 
mammawere disappointed, but I cannot help that. 

The only flaw in this statement was that 
the young lady had exactly reversed the parts 
played respectively by herself and the gentle- 
man. Her affections having quickly recovered, 
however, from the wound they had sustained 
from his indifference, she had now transferred 
them to a fair-faced youth of some sixteen or 
seventeen summers, in which choice, probably, 
lay the secret of her contempt for more mature 
admirers. 
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When Harriet saw Mr. Brinsden she could 
not help wondering very much at Miss 
Muddicomb’s indifference to his person. She 
thought him one of the handsomest men she 
had seen. 

He was short, and rather stout ; and might 
have been five or six and thirty, though he 
scareely looked so old. His complexion was 
pale, and his features weil formed, but some- 
what coarse; his teeth were fine, his hair was 
thick and black and curly, and his whiskers 
very luxuriant and beautiful. Nothing could 
be more exquisite than his dress; and if his 
taste for ornament and perfume were a little 
in excess, these articles were always of first- 
class quality, for he was one of those people 
who never spare expense in matters affecting 
their own comfort or pleasure. 

It was not extraordinary if this gentleman 
very soon perceived that he had made a strong 
impression upon Mrs. Muddicomb’s pretty 
young visitor; and being gratified at her 
admiration, he laid himself out to be fascinating. 
He sat by her side; poured out streams of 
fluent small-talk for her entertainment; hung 
about the piano when she sang; in short, paid 
her as much attention as time and opportunities 
permitted. 

Perhaps Miss Muddicomb might have con- 
sidered that he was somewhat over-zealous in 
his civilities to her friend, but for the welcome 
arrival of the youth already mentioned, which 
disposed her to view everything in rose colour 
for the remainder of the evening. 

Mr. Brinsden was eloquent in his anticipations 
of the coming glories of the ball. 

“And really I think our success will be 
very well earned,” he remarked. “I never 
worked so hard in my life. I was actually at 
work for five hours at a stretch the other 
day; and on the day the affair comes off I 
suppose I shall be upon my legs for the whole 
of the twenty-four.” 

“You have your reward in knowing that 
you are labouring in a good cause, Mr. 
Brinsden,” said Mrs. Muddicomb. 

“Oh yes, yes; there’s certainly a great 
deal in that. What is that saying about 
virtue being its own exceeding great reward ? 
I forget who it is makes the observation, but 
it’s very true.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said Mr. Muddicomb; “ but 
I hope in this case we shall also receive the 
tangible reward of a good round addition to 
our funds.” 

“Ah! you men of the world are awfully 


Then turning to Harriet, he continued,— 

“May I venture to hope, Miss Hilton, that 
you are going to honour the ovcasion ? ” 

“Emily has been kind enough to iivite me,” 
answered Harriet, greatly flattered. 

“Oh, yes, and I have even taken her this 
morning to order the dress. I should not 
make a bad recruiting sergeant, should I ?” 

“Oh, Emily!” exclaimed her mamma, in a 
tone between admiration and reproof, “ what 
an idea! You saucy girl!” 

“You are very good,” replied Mr. Brinsden, 
addressing the younger lady, “and I for one 
shall owe you a debt of gratitude. You know,” 
he went on, “ the great charm of a ball consists 





ladies. That is why it is so much better than 
a dinner; a public dinuer is a boorish affair 
compared with a ball. When it was first 
proposed to get up something of the kind in 
aid of the charity, the general opinion was in 
favour of a dinner; but I put my veto upon 
the suggestion. I said, ‘No; let us at least 


‘| have some sort of entertainment in which we 


may enjoy the softening influences of female 
loveliness and amiability. It would be a fatal 
mistake, indeed, to make any efforts in the 
cause of charity in which the fair sex should 
not play a conspicuous part; let us remember 
the description given by the poet, 





“When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou.’’’ 


This was the substance of my argument, and I 
am happy to say that it had some weight.” 

“Tt was unquestionably entitled to it,” said 
Mr. Muddicomb, “for it was a most impressive 
speech.” 

“T am sure, Mr. Brinsden,” added Mrs. 
Muddicomb, “your lady friends ought to do 
something to express their sense of your 
services. I think I shall propose a testi- 








monial.” 

“The most acceptable testimonial they can 
possibly give me is their esteem and regard,” 
was the answer; “and, indeed, that will be 
infinitely too much return for any poor services 
I have rendered.” 








“We shall certainly do our best to support 
you at the ball,” said the lady. 

Mr. Brinsden now rose to go. His last 
words to Harriet, very earnestly spoken, were,— 
“T shall be anxiously counting upon the 
pleasure of seeing you again upon the seventh.” 
Harriet blushed and smiled, and went to 





unsentimental! Now, for my part, if I look 
for any secondary recompence, it will be in| 
the society of the ladies who are to favour us 
with their company.” | 





bed thinking that her second evening at 
Beverley House was much superior to the 


first, and, indeed, that it more than realized 
her brightest expectations. 





in its being so peculiarly under the empire of 
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CHAPTER V.—THE QUEEN OF THE NIGHT. 


Tue evening of the 7th of January had arrived 
at last, and the ball dress lay upon the bed in 
its new-born beauty, whilst Harriet stood re- 
garding it with looks of intense devotion. It 
was the most splendid dress, by far, which 
had ever belonged to her, and the very posses- 
sion of it seemed to place her a step or two 
higher upon the social ladder. 

It was not yet time to begin to dress, and 
she was still absorbed in admiration, when she 
was disturbrd by a knock at the door. 

“Can I come in?” asked the voice of Miss 
Muddicomb from the passage. “I want to 
speak to you.” 

Harriet opened the door, and admitted the 
speaker, who carried in her hand a superb 
bouquet. 

“ Look here! Harriet,” she exclaimed, “ only 
loox ! 
these magnificent flowers for you.” 

“ For me!” cried Harriet. 

“Yes. He begged that you would accept 
them with his respectful compliments. He 
was in such a hurry that he could not wait for 
us to call you down, so you must thank him 
when you see him by and by.” 

“How very kind of him!” said Harriet, 
as she took the flowers and put them to her 
face. “ How extremely kind! I wonder what 
made him think of bringing me such a lovely 
present.” 

“Oh, you have made an impression upon 
his heart,” was the reply, accompanied by a 
slightly spiteful laugh; “it is very easily 
done.” 

Harriet pretended not to notice this ob- 
servation, and went on caressing her flowers. 

“They are beautiful! perfectly beautiful!” 


she said. “I never saw anything so exqui- | 


site.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Muddicomb, “it is a good 
thing you like them. Iam sure Mr. Brinsden 
would be very much gratified if he knew with 
how much rapture his gift was received.” 

“Now you are going to laugh at me, I 
know,” said Harriet; “you always did laugh 
at me for what you were pleased to call my 
enthusiasm; but it is very unkind, for I am 
not a philosopher like you, and when a thing 
delights me, I cannot help showing it.” 

“TIT am not going to laugh at you,” said 
Emily. “You are quite at liberty to be as 


delighted as you think fit; only just put the 
flowers aside for a little while, and dress my 
hair for me, there’s a dear; you can always 
dress it better than any one else.” 

Harriet complied with much good-will, and 
spent the greater part of an hour in trying to 


arrange her friend’s thick and somewhat coarse 
tresses into a becoming fashion. 

As soon as this business had been success- 
fully disposed of it was necessary to commence 
her own toilet, which was, to-night, no light 
duty. It took at least triple the time and 
pains which she ordinarily expended. In fact, 
she seemed purposely to linger over the minor 
details, as if anxious to save up the crowning 
pleasure of putting on the dress. She was 
compelled, however, at length to come to an 
end, and the grand crisis was reached. A few 
very trivial touches completed the work; and 
Harriet, standing before the looking-glass, 
beheld herself in full ball costume. 

At first she felt a little startled at her own 





Mr. Brinsden has just called and left | 


| reflection; the figure she saw looked sostrangely 
}unfamiliar that she scarcely recognised its 
lidentity; but this feeling soon gave place to 
| one of great self-complacency. 
| “I wish my dear father could see me now,” 
|she thought; “he would be so proud and 
| pleased; I am sure it would more than repay 
him for the exvense of the dress, which was, 
certainly, rather an extravagant price; but 
then good things are never cheap, and one 
always pays something for fashion. Now this 
| dress is in the very highest style, and I must 
say that it seems to suit me remarkably well. 
I think that if Philip Arneveldt could take a 
peep at me just at this moment, he would be 
aware what a vast disparity there is between me 
and himself, for he really does not dress so well 
as many a respectable young mechanic might 
dress when he was going out on Sundays. I 
felt rather sorry and ashamed at not speaking to 
Philip the other day when I saw him inthepark, 
but I do not see how I could have done other 
ithan I did. I dare say he is offended, but that 
does not much signify, because at some time 
or other the acquaintance must drop. I shall 
always have a kindly feeling towards him, but 
of course it will be impossible for us to be at 
jall intimate. Our lots are cast in altogether 
| different spheres, I think. I seem to feel a 
| presentiment that mine is to be no common- 
place destiny.” 
| Happy in this faith, which was at the 
| moment strong and bright, she turned with 
/an exultant face to meet Miss Muddicomb, 
who now came to tell her that the carriage 
was waiting. 

It was a frigid evening, and Harriet found 
her thin dress and delicate white cloak very 
ineffectual protectors against the icy wind 
which crept into the carriage, calling up pain- 
ful remembrances of warm every-day garments 
left at home. If Harriet had been engaged in 
the performance of some act of duty, she would 
have considered herself very much to be pitied; 
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but as it was, she only laughed at the incon- 
venience, and tried to cheer her friend Miss 


| Muddicomb, who thought it rather a hard case. 


The ride appeared long, but when the goal 


was gained at last, how brilliant beyond de- 


scription was the scene! ‘To Harriet’s un- 
accustomed eyes it seemed as though fairy- 
land had suddenly opened, and that she was 
being led into the halls of some enchanted 
palace. The blaze of dazzling light, the 
flowers, the subtle perfume, the soft notes of 
the music, wrapped her senses in a bewilder- 


‘| ment of delight, and lent wings to her fancy. 


It was precisely the place into which fortunate 
and beautiful maidens were introduced by 
fairy godmothers; and to complete the re- 
semblance, here was a handsome prince coming 
forward to welcome her, in the person of Mr. 
Brinsden. 

Mr. Brinsden was apparently much struck 
by her appearance, and begged to have her 
hand for the first quadrille—a favour which 
she was very willing to confer. However, as 
the dancing had not yet begun, she sat with 
Mrs. and Miss Muddicomb, and Mr. Brinsden 
went to attend to his official duties in another 
part of the room. 

“ How ridiculous Mr. Brinsden makes him- 
self with all those compliments and fine 
speeches, which he never means a word of all 
the time!” exclaimed Miss Muddicomb, as 
he turned away. 

“ But perhaps he does mean them,” Harriet 
answered. 

“Not he! pray do not flatter yourself in 
any sucha manner. Do you suppose that he 
really thinks that you are doing him an honour 
by promising to dance with him?” 

“Yes; why should he not ?” said Harriet, 
with a little pride. 

“Well,” was the blunt rejoinder, “it is a 
good thing you think so.” 

Harriet made no reply to this remark, for 
she knew that Miss Muddicomb was rather 
out of temper, in consequence of the unavoid- 
able absence of the fair-haired young gentle- 





' man, who was too ill to be there; and being 


| nothing!” 
| added hastily, “ Stay, though! 


sorry for her friend’s disappointment, she 
wisely let the conversation fall, lest it might 
cause additional irritation. After a pause 
Miss Muddicomb spoke again, still a little fret- 
fully. 

“Tt is awfully dull to sit here so long doing 
But suddenly cheering up, she 
Here is papa 


| coming our way with some gentleman; I dare 





say it is a partner for me. He is a fine- 
looking man.” 
But, to the young lady’s surprise, the indi- 


vidual in question stopped before Harriet, to 


whom he was formally introduced by Mr. 
Muddicomb, in compliance, as it appeared, with 
his own particular and earnest request pre- 
ferred to that stately and worthy steward. 
Harriet engaged herself for another quadrille; 
and her promises of this kind soon became 
so numerous that she left off trying to keep 
any account of them, trusting that the right 
person would come to take her out at the right 
time. 

Harriet thoroughly enjoyed the first quad- 
rille: the band was good, and Mr. Brinsden 
was without faultas a partner. She could not 
help contrasting this festival with the Christ- 


her own simplicity when she remembered that 
there was a time when she had been content 
with those humble entertainments. She was 
consoled, however, by the reflection that this 
time was long ago, when she was too young to 
know better, and she felt only too sure that 
she could never be so foolish and ignorant 
again, 

When the dance was concluded, Mr. Brinsden 
petitioned for the pleasure of retaining his 
companion for the second quadrille; but for 
the second quadrille Harriet was, as we have 
seen, already engaged, as also for the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth. After this she be- 
lieved she would be at liberty, and with many 
murmurs at the long delay, he was obliged to 
wait. It must be confessed that Harriet was 
quite as much mortified as himself that cir- 
cumstances should thus separate her from so 
agreeable an admirer, and she secretly wished 
that she could have known that Mr. Brinsden 
would ask her again, so that she might have 
rejected all candidates. 

But as regrets were useless, she went through 
the five dances with as much resignation as 
she could command, and then sat in anxious 
expectation, wondering whether Mr. Brinsden 
would remember the precise time at which she 
would be free. 

He emerged, at length, from a little group 
of gentlemen, and she saw with pleasure that 
he was making his way towards her end of 
the room. 

“T hope I am not too late this time,’ he 
said as he approached, “and that my trial of 
patience will now have its recompence. I think 
it is time for us to take our places.” 

Harriet had risen and accepted his offered 
arm, when they were suddenly confronted by 
a little gentleman, with red whiskers, who 
appeared to be very much dissatisfied with their 
proceedings. 

“ Are you aware, sir,” he inquired, address- 
ing Mr. Brinsden, “that this young lady is 
engaged to dance the next dance with me?” 








mas parties at home, and she felt ashamed of 
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“No,” returned that gentleman, in a some- 
what peremptory tone, and regarding his in- 
terrogator with an expression verging upon 
disdain. ‘No, sir, 1 am not aware of it: on 
the contrary, I know that she is engaged to 
dance it with me.” 

“There must certainly be some misunder- 
standing,” said the first speaker. 





“ None whatever, sir, as far as I am con- | but 


cerned,” retorted Mr. Brinsden; “the matter | 


is perfectly clear;”’ and he prepared to lead | notice. 


Harriet away. 

“But I cannot submit to be robbed of my 
partner in this unceremonious manner,” re- 
plied the other, with rising temper, and putting 
himself in the way. 

« And I will not consent to be deprived of 
my undoubted right,” was the answer. 

There was now a momentary lull, during 
which each of the rivals apparently waited to 
see how far the other dare to go. 


“The best way would be to appeal to the | tion. 


lady herself. 


the matter?” said the small gentleman, at 
last, making an attempt at pacification. 

“No, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Brinsden, more 
indignant than ever, “I will not agree that 
the lady be mixed up in the affair at all; and J 
beg to say that I look upon the suggestion as 


. : >, | 
ungentlemanly in the highest degree. | 
| 


Before the dispute had arrived thus far, 


Harriet had begun to experience many uncom- conclusion of the quadrille 


fortable twinges of conscience at being the 
cause of the awkward mistake. 
that she had utterly forgotten this gentleman’s 


existence until the moment when he accosted 
| 


Mr. Brinsden, and she had then an indistinct | 
recollection of his having been introduced to | deserves. 
her, and of her having given him a promise to| paltry piece of business. 
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worth while to carry the contention to extre- 
mity, and therefore made an effort to restrain 
his own temper. 

“Very well,” he said, in a tone of suppressed 
passion, “of course Iam powerless in a society 
where the commonest laws of honour and 
courtesy are thus set at nought by one of its 
own officers. All I can do is to withdraw, 
you may rely upon it that I shall not 
suffer this affair to pass over without further 
Good evening !” 

Making a comprehensive bow to the by- 
standers he retired, followed by the commi- 
| serating looks of a few individuals who thought 
| that he had been ill-used; but the predominant 
| sympathy remained with Mr. Brinsden, who, 
being thus left master of the field, bore off his 
partner in triumph. He and Harriet became 
j}at once the objects of general attention, and as 
soon as her agitation had a little subsided, 
| Harriet began to feel rather elated at her posi- 
She could 








Will you agree to let her settle | something of a heroine, and a good deal like 


| those poetical ladies of chivalric times who had 
| knights to contend for them, and whose smile 
| was the victor’s dearest guerdon. And yet 
she regretted having occasioned so much in- 
‘convenience, although, very unjustly, her re- 
gret was almost wholly on account of Mr. 
Brinsden. 
“T am quite distressed,’ she said, at the 
“T am so very 
| much distressed, Mr. Brinsden, to think that I 





The fact was| have been the means of causing you any an- 


| e iz 
noyance. I hope that you will give no heed 


to anything that man may say or do.” 

“JT shall treat him with the contempt he 
Pray do not trouble about such a 
Let me conduct you 





dance, but for what dance she could not pos-| to your seat-—the queen of the night to her 


sibly tell. She now keenly reproached herself 
for her unfortunate carelessness. 


throne.” 
He led her back to her seat, and placed him- 





“Oh! pray do not think anything more| self at her side, for he was not disposed to lose 


about it,” she cried. “It is all my fault, and 
I am very, very sorry; but indeed I had quite 
forgotten having made any previous engage- | 
ment. 
sincerely.” 





his victory. Indeed, he was not, on his own 
side, at all insensible to the éclat of the situa- 
tion; and now that Harriet had acquired a 


I beg pardon of both of you, most| kind of public distinction, there was some pride 


in monopolizing her society. He took her down 


But it was too late to repair the mischief.| to supper, and during the remainder of the 
Her voice was scarcely heard; and the small} entertainment devoted himself to her service 


heeding the apology, he turned to Mr. Brinsden. | 


. . | . . . . 
gentleman’s face flushed crimson as, without | with an exclusive attention which forbade 


|competition. Harriet was more than contented 


“J don’t know whether you consider that | to be thus appropriated, and the hours flew on 


this is a great insult that you put upon me, | wings. 
J I ] g 


sir,” he said. “Once more, I demand that you 
instantly waive you claim.” 

Mr. Brinsden pressed his arm closer against 
Harriet’s hand, and replied by a contemptuous 
smile. His adversary, seeing that he showed 


She could scarcely believe her senses 
when she perceived that the company was 
beginning to disperse. 

| Why, what time do you suppose it is?” 
said Miss Muddicomb. “It only wants a few 
| minutes to four o’clock. But I do not wonder 





no sign of yielding, probably did not think it | that you are anxious to think it earlier. Her 





not help feeling herself 
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majesty the queen of the night is, of course, 
in no hurry to abdicate.” 

“ What nonsense!” exclaimed Harriet, “I 
did not know you heard that. But it was 
only meant as a joke, you know.” 

It was still some time before they reached 
home, and were quietly shut up in their dif- 
ferent sleeping-rooms. Harriet found that the 
fire in her room had gone out, and she made 
all convenient speed to get into bed. Before 
doing so, however, she kneeled down as usual, 
and tried to perform her customary evening 
devotions. But thoughts of prayer could not 
live in the feverish atmosphere of her mind. 


With the sound of the music still ringing in | 


her ears, and the images of the dancers still 
haunting her sight, it was impossible to fix 


distorted by this process into the most un- 
natural proportions. Every day presented the 
same dreary round of idleness and discontent. 
After she had breakfxsied with her father at 
nine o’clock, there were five long hours to get 
through before dinner-time. Occasionally she 
would pretend to oc. upy herself with fancy- 
work, or look into a book; but generally the 
time was allowed to pass without even an at- 
tempt at employment, and she would wander 
from room to rcom in utter listlessness. When 
dinner was over, the same course was con- 
tinued until tea-time, with the exception of a 
brief interval spent upon the sofa, where she 
would lie with her eyes closed, in order that 
| she might not be spoken to nor expected to 
|speak. In the evening her father sometimes 





her attention upon higher objects, and after | sat with her for an hour or two, and she was 
many efforts she was fain to give up the | compelled to endeavour to appear a little cheer- 


attempt in despair. It was the first prayerless 
night of her young life since infancy. 


CHAPTER VI.—HARRIET’S TROUBLE. 


Uron the following morning Mr. Brinsden paid 
a visit to Beverley House, to inquire after the 
ladies’ health; and soon after his departure 
Harriet set out upon her return home. 

It must be confessed that this event caused | 
her no pleasurable feelings. The shop ap- 
peared more than ever odious in her eyes as 
she now entered it; and it was not without 
difficulty that she restrained a violent demon- | 
stration of disgust. Even her father, who was | 
not conspicuous for penetration, could not help 
observing the unusual expression of her face 
as she answered his hearty welcome. 

“Why, Harrie, my darling, how is this P ” 
he inquired, with some concern; “ you don’t 
look well! I am afraid your grand friends 
hayen’t taken enough care of you. What ails 
you, my dear ?” 

“ Nothing, dear father—nothing at all!” re- 
plied his daughter, with a very faint smile, 
“except, perhaps, that I have a little cold.” 

“We must nurse you up and make much of 
you. I cannot afford to have you ill, Harrie. 
I shall wheel the sofa to the fire, and you 
must ensconce yourself in the warmest corner 
until further orders. See if we don’t soon 
bring you round again.” 

Harriet submitted to be treated as an in- 
valid, and in a short time her cold, which was 
a very slight one, entirely disappeared. Still 
she did not regain her bright looks, but, on 
the contrary, grew more and more dull and 
dispirited. 

The greatest of all her misfortunes was that 
she had nothing to do but to brood over her 








imaginary sorrows, which were magnified and 


| ful; but this was sorely against her inclination, 
and instead of enjoying his society as formerly, 
she only fervently wished the evening to be at 
an end, that she might be relieved from the 
effort. It was a great satisfaction when bed- 
time at length arrived; and she felt almost 
happy when she found herself securely locked 
in her own room, without any chance of dis- 
turbance. It was not, however, in the hope of 
sleeping that she hailed this seclusion: she 
did not even try to sleep, but seized upon 
these seasons of solitude to give vent to her 
feelings in fits of passionate weeping. It was 
only when thoroughly worn out by the vio- 
lence of her emotion that she fell asleep. No 
wonder that she rose in the morning weary 
and jaded, and that she began to think her life 
scarcely worth having. 

Mr. Hilton was painfully sensible that there 
was something wrong with his daughter, but 
he by no means knew the full extent of the 
evil, nor suspected its cause. 

One evening, however, about three weeks 
after her return from Beverley House, when 
Harriet and her father were sitting together 
over the fire, she was great astonished by his 
saying rather abruptly, after a short silence,— 

“ Harriet, my dear, you are not happy.” 

“ Father!” she exclaimed, in a startled, de- 
precatory tone, as she withdrew her eyes from 
the fire, where they had been fixed in gloomy 
abstraction, and turned them upon his face— 
“father !”’ 

“My dear, I did not mean to shock you. 
It is no fault, but it is a very sad thing for me 
to know, and I want to see if we cannot find a 
remedy.” 

Harriet. murmured some inarticulate reply, 
and her father continued,— 

“When I took you away from school and 
brought you to live here, I am afraid I acted 
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selfishly. I did not foresee that it would be a 
mopish life for you to have no one to talk to 
but me. You want company, Harrie.” 

Harriet was silent. 

“You see, my dear,” said her father, “I 
never cared about visiting or having visitors, 
except one or two old friends as dry and 
musty as myself, who I know are not at all 
the sort of folks to suit the taste of a young 
lady; so that, if we are to have acquaintances, 
you must cultivate them. Now there are a 
few very respectable families close in the | 
neighbourhood—people much like ourselves— | 
where there are daughters; and I think that | 
the best thing in the world will be for you to | 
try to strike up an intimacy. I have no doubt | 
that they will be very glad to have you fora 
friend, and I have every reason to believe them 
very amiable and well-conducted girls, with | 
whom you would feel a pleasure in associating. | 
There is Bates, the tallow-chandler over the | 
way—he has three daughters; and Jones, the | 
fishmonger—I know that there are several | 
I really think that you | 








young people there. 
might get up quite a nice little society.” 

A cold shudder ran through Harriet’s frame. | 
Tallow-chandlers and fishmongers—what a} 
frightful idea! She endeavoured, however, | 
to keep down her swelling indignation, and to | 
answer with calmness. 

“Thank you, father,” she said, “but I do | 
not care for new acquaintances. I had much} 
rather be without them, I assure you.” 

“You think so just now, Harrie, because 
you are dull and out of sorts: it is natural for 
people in that condition to have the greatest 
possible aversion to the thing that will do 
them most good; but if you will only make an 
exertion to conquer your indisposition, I am 
certain that you will soon feel the benefit of 
the course I recommend. If you like I’ll speak 
to Bates myself, and ask him to let his girls 
come over one night and drink a cup of tea 
with you.” 

“ Father, pray do not think of such a thing! 
cried Harriet, goaded into a fever of apprehen- 
sion. ‘Indeed, indeed, it would grieve me 
more than I can tell. I have friends of my 
own, whom I love, and I could not bear the 
thought of leaving them to make new ones; ” 
and she burst into tears. 

Nathaniel Hilton sat aghast at the commo- 
tion raised by his innocent proposal; but 
the astonishment soon melted into tender pity 
at the sight of his daughter’s distress. 

He drew her towards him, and she kneeled 
upon the rug at his feet: in this position, with 
her head bowed and her face hid in her hands, 
she wept for some moments as though her 


” 


| visit you. 





heart would break. Her father bent over her; 
IV. 


he would have attempted to comfort her if he 
had not been afraid to trust his own voice. 
As it was, Harriet was the first to speak. 

“Oh, father dear,” she sobbed, “ forgive 
me! It was very silly, but I could not help 
it.” 

“My darling,” he answered, “I had no 
thought in what I suggested but for your good. 
If you do not like it, there is an end of the 
matter: I’ll never allude to it again, the long- 
est day I live. Choose what companions you 
please, for I know that you will only choose 
good ones. If you are but happy and cheerful, 
I shall be quite satisfied.” 

“ But I do not want any companions, father,” 
said Harriet, rather fretfully. 

Mr. Hilton put his right hand through his 
hair, as was his wont when in a dilemma. 

“ Well, ny dear,” he said, dubiously, “I do 
not wish to press you against your inclination, 
but still I think it must be bad for you to be 
so much alone. You are not obliged to make 
new intimacies; your old friends and school- 
fellows would no doubt be ready enough to 
There is Miss Muddicomb, for 
instance, who appears so fond of you, why not 
invite her ?”’ 

“Oh! never, never!” exclaimed Harriet, 
with a fresh burst of tears, “not for all the 
world.” 

Her father put his hand through and through 
his hair a great many times before he found 
words to make any further remark. When at 
last he spoke, it was merely to repeat his former 
question in a briefer form. 

" Why not ? ” 

“Oh, father, you do not understand,” 
answered Harriet, impetuously. “ You have 
no idea what a contempt they had at school for 
shopkeepers. Emily Maddicomb would no 
more come here to see me than she would go to 
visit her mother’s cook. If she were even to 
find out the sort of place in which we lived, she 
would despise me for ever.” 

The mischief was out now, and Harriet felt 
half frightened at what she had said, and yet it 
was a relief to have spoken. She listened 
anxiously for her father’s reply, but it did not 
come; and with her face still covered in her 
hands, for she dare not look up and see the 
effect her words had taken, she remained for 
what seemed a long time, kneeling humbly and 
mutely before him. But presently, when she 
could endure the suspense no longer, she crept 
a little closer, and without lifting her head, 
touched his hand with her lips. 

Nathaniel Hilton roused himself from the fit 
of deep musing into which he had fallen, and 
answered the appeal by kissing her forehead. 

“ My dearest girl,” he said, gravely, “1 have 
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committed a great error: I see it plainly 
enough now. It was wrong ever to have placed 
you in a position where your th could excite 
contempt. I hope that you have no need to 
think of your parents with real shame; but 
still I donot defend myself, and I am grievously 
punished by knowing that my fault has caused 
you so much suffering. Unfortunately, like 
too many other people, I have only found out 
my mistake when too late.” 

“Not too late, dear father,” cried Harriet, 
“and oh! do not take all the blame upon your- 


self, for I cannot bear to hear you talk like that. | 


If we were only not living at the shop, it would 
not be half so bad; and I couldask my friends 
to come to see me quite comfortably.” 

“But we are living at the shop, Harrie,” 
rejoined her father. 

“Yes, father; but need we go on doing so? 


I have often thought how delightful it would be | 


if we could have a dear little cottage somewhere 
in the suburbs. You could come here to 
business ever day, and go home at night; and 
Iam sure that it would be much better for your 
health than living always in this close, dirty 
neighbourhood.” 

“But, my dear little girl, a cottage in the 
suburbs is not to be had for nothing, and to go 
backwards and forwards every day costs money. 
Indeed, my darling, much as I should like to 
gratify your wishes, it would be folly to dream 
of such a step.” 

“But we could set to work in an economical 
manner, father. This house might be let, or 
something of the sort; and you and I do not 
require @ mansion for our accommodation. As 
to the expense of travelling, that would be only 
a few pence a day.” 

“Tt all looks very easy in theory, Harrie,” 
said her father, shaking his head, “but when 
we came to carry out the project we should 
find it a more serious affair. No; for the pre- 
sent, at any rate, I think we must be content to 
remainas weare. If I had the means I would 
take the cottage to-morrow; but I do not see 
my way clearin the matter. Hitherto, by strict 
attention to business, I have managed to make 
both ends meet; but I have had considerable 
expenses during the last few years, and I do 
not feel in a position to incur fresh responsi- 
bilities. I am grieved on your account, my 
child,” he added, as he perceived how the look 
of eager hopefulness in Harriet’s face changed 
to one of blank disappointment, “ sincerely 
grieved ; but I fear that you must put up with 
the poor old house for afew years longer.” 

“A few years!” exclaimed Harriet, “oh! 
father, do not talk of years, it might as well be 
for ever. When you speak in this way, you 
deprive me of my only chance of happiness. 





Just now I felt full of new life, and so much 
better; pray do not condemn me to despair 
again.” 

Mr. Hilton did not answer. 

“ Say, at least, that you will take the subject 
into consideration,” persisted Harriet. 

“T don’t know what good it can do for me to 
say I will take the subject into consideration, 
my dear,” he replied, very sadly. 

“Tt sounds more cheering if nothing else,” 
she answered, “and perhaps, when you reflect 
upon it at leisure, you will find, after all, that 
my plan is not impracticable; promise me, dear 
father, that you will turn it over in your mind; 
that is all I ask.” 

He tried to harden his heart against the 
imploring eyes that were raised to his face, but 
it was a fruitless effort. 

“That is not an exorbitant request,” he said, 
“and I suppose I may venture to promise this 
much, though I do not see the use of it.” 

Harriet smiled a sunnier smile than her 
father had seen upon her face for several 
weeks. 

“ And our cottage must be a white one,” she 
said, gaily, “ with a green verandah, and long 
French windows opening on to the lawn; and 
there shall be roses always in bloom from mid- 
summer until Christmas. You shall have a 
rose every morning in your buttor-hole, and I 
will do my best to be— 

‘¢____ ever fair and good,” 
like that young lady who lived 
“Tn a cottage near a wood.” 


which used to excite my imagination when I 
first learned music.” 


Jane now came in to say that Mr. Philip | 


Arneveldt was waiting down-stairs, and wished 


to speak to Mr. Hilton for a few moments on 


business. 


“Why didn’t you show him up, Jane?” | 


inquired her master. 

“ Please, sir, he wouldn’t come. He said he 
was in a hurry, and would rather not.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” exclaimed Mr. 
Hilton, “I'll see about that!” and as the ser- 
vant was leaving the room he added, “Tell him 
I'll be down directly.” 

He was about to follow her when Harriet 
laid her hand timidly upon his arm. 7 

“Father,” she said, “I think I will say good 
night to you at once, if you please. I have a 
headache, and really do not feel well enough 
to see any one. I dare say that Philip will be 
able to stay and keep you company for a little 
while; so, if you will excuse me, I will go to 
bed.” ” 

Harriet had so suddenly dropped the tone of 
liveliness in which she was speaking when this 





















































| door in going to his own chamber, he paused | 


| door was gently opened, and Harriet appeared 
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interruption occurred, that Mr. Hilton felt, for | 
the instant, a little surprised ; but he satisfied | 
himself by the sage inference that, as she had 
been crying, it was only natural that she 
should not like Philip to see her with her eyes | 
red. He therefore made no objection to her 
withdrawal. 

An hour or two afterwards, as he passed her 


to listen if all was still. As he lingered, the 





upon the threshold, looking so like an apparition | 
in her long white dressing-gown, and with her | 


| pale, tearful face, that he was half startled. 


| been a naughty girl to-night. 





“Father dear,” she said, “ I am afraid I have 
Tell me that I | 


A LADY’S JOURNAL 
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Le Croisie, 8th October. 
You must have been astonished, my dear 


| sister, to learn from René’s note, which I hope 
| has reached you, that we are in Brittany; but 
| you will be still more surprised when I tell 
| you the cause of our unexpected emigration. I) 


must not, however, trust my journal with the} 
details of our adventure to the post at present, 
but will keep it till safer times, or till I can | 
send it by a private hand, as I did the last. In 
order to be ready if any such happy chance | 
should occur, I shall continue my narrative | 


| from the 28th September, the date of my last | 
| entry. 


What with fatigue and excitement, and one | 


| thing and another, I had been quite knocked 


up for some days, and had not been out since 
the day of the émeute. On Wednesday, the 
28th, 1 was better and in the salon, where in 


| the evening, a little after eleven, as we were 
| about to retire to our rooms, one of the ser- 








vants of the hotel came to say that a party of 
Franes-tireurs required to see monsieur. What 
a bore! we ejaculated. Could not they come | 
back in the morning, it was very late, and we | 
were going to bed. he ghastly air of the ser-| 
vant, and the fearful glances she threw behind | 
her towards the stair, made us think that these | 
tiresome creatures might get troublesome if! 
put off, so René desired them to be shown up- | 
stairs. In they came, five in all (the polite | 
one who had come before was not among them), | 
ferocious-looking individuals, all armed with | 
guns and pistols. They ranged themselves in | 
a line from fhe end of my sofa towards the | 
window; very imposing no doubt they thought | 





have not grieved you, and that you are not 
angry at anything I have said, or I cannot close 
my eyes.” 

Mr. Hilton kissed the wet cheeks, and 
stroked the bright brown hair. 

“ My love,” he replied, “ I am not angry, and 
if I was grieved, it was for your sake, not my 
own. Go to bed, like a good girl; and bless 
you, my dear, dear child.” 

Harriet inclined her head; then raising it, 
she said brightly,— 

“Now I shall sleep, and dream all night 
about that pretty cottage of ours.” 

Her father put in a disclaimer against the 
possessive pronoun, but this she would not 
stay to hear. 


DURING THE WAR. 
IV. 


themselves, and I must admit that their ap- 
pearance was not particularly agreeable or re- 
assuring. I can’t say I remember them all 
separately, but I know there was a great, fat, 
tall, rough-looking man next the door; then a 
short slight one, who evidently considered him- 
self a most fascinating personage. I know he 
had very round black eyes, and a cap trimmed 
with astrachan. The other three I forget, ex- 
cept that a little one had a cock’s feather in 
his hat, and was very rude, and that another 
had the grace to seem rather ashamed of him- 
self. 

To what did we owe the pleasure of their 
unexpected visit? They hesitated, and then, 
as usual, all began speaking at once. They 
wanted to see our papers. ‘The English pass- 
port, René’s paper as elector, the stamped 
brassard, and the card given him as member of 
the International Society, were all produced, 
and a great consultation took place. Then 
they began questioning us as to who we were. 
Of what nation? Where did we live? Why 
were we met in Paris ? Why were we at Ram- 
bouillet ? &c., &c. Then there was another con- 
sultation, during which the fat man absented 
himself. One of the others remarked that ap- 
pearances were much against us, but did not 
specify in what way. I did admire the patience 
with which René replied to all their stupid 
questions, and had done my best to imitate 
him, but here, alas! circumstances proved too 
strong for me. “Bah!” I said, “you have been 
listening to a set of old gossips.” 

This remark appeared extremely displeasing 
to the man with the astrachan, who glared at 
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me, and then pointed his pistol in my direc- 
tion, resting the muzzle on the end of the sofa. 
It also offended the rude one with the cock’s 
feather. I think their vanity was hurt that we 
did not seem to take their mission au serieuw. 
So they began to get disagreeable, and even 
proceeded to threaten us. I forgot to tell you 
that they said they had been sent from 
Chartres to inquire into the affair, and if ne- 
cessary to arrest us all. I don’t think any of 
us believed: the statement at the time, but I 
suppose from what happened next day it must 
have been true. 

Presently the door opened, and the fat man 
reappeared, closed the door, and then set his 
back against it. He had an air of such im- 
portance, mingled with horror and indignation, 
that every one became silent, waiting to hear 
his revelations. After an effective pause he 
commenced :— 

“T have examined the people of this house, 
and I must tell you that the evidence compro- 
mises you completely, and places you in a very 
grave position indeed. The mistress of the 
hotel has herself confessed to me that you have 
received Prussians here in this very room. Is 
it true?” he asked, with a tragic wave of the 
hand. 

“Yes, of course it is,’ René and I answered 
together. ‘“ We asked to see the commanding 
officer to get a laissez passer for our horse and 
Lots of people were doing the 
same.” 

Sceptical glances and slight groans followed 
our explanation. There was a great deal more 
talk, and then a final consultation took place, 
the result of which was that they actually 
arrested René and forced him to go off with 
them at past midnight in a hired little charette 
filled with straw. They made a merit of leay- 
ing us, saying they did so because I was ill. I 
replied that I had no intention of remaining, 
and Mary and I resolved to accompany René 
to Maintenon. But unfortunately we had lent 
the carriage, as I told you, for the service of 
the ambulance at Versailles, and it was not to 
return till next morning. I said I would go in 
the cart, but when René and Mary saw it, they 
both said it was impossible. I must say for 
the Francs-tireurs that they offered to walk if I 
took the cart, strongly advising me, however, 
to remain where I was for the night, as the 
road was long and the carta very bad one. So 
I was forced to yield; but I assure you when 
we saw René set off perfectly unarmed with 
these wild men to cross the woods in the pitch 
darkness, the country in its present disturbed 
state, we were far from tranquil. In addition 
to our anxiety for René, we had the pleasing 
reflection for ourselves that (as one of the 


Francs-tireurs had told us) the people were 
greatly excited against us, and on the least 
provocation might rise and massacre us! Poor 
Zaire was in a terrible state, and much more 
frightened for the Francs-tireurs than she had 
ever been for the Prussians. We did not go 
to bed till three o’clock, carefully locking all 
our doors when we did make up our minds to 
separate. 


had hardly slept, and I was dreadfully tired. 


back from Versailles. Victor was to start be- 
carriage being empty) he would arrive about 
nine at the latest. 
he must be set at liberty in the morning, and 
that he would be with us about ten o’clock ; but 
nine, ten, and eleven o’clock came, and neither 
René nor Victor. We were getting seriously 
uneasy, the more so as a small detachment of 
Prussian hussars, in rose-coloured and white 
uniforms, galloped through the street. We 
were afraid that there might be an engage- 
ment between them and the Francs-tireurs, who 
had arrived during the previous day, but it 
turned out as many had expected, that these 
latter had disappeared as suddenly as they 
came. 

At last, a little after eleven o'clock, to our 
inexpressible delight a cart drove up, and a 
note was brought me from René, saying he 
was not at Maintenon but at Epernon; that he 
was free; but as he could not come to fetch 
us, he thought we had better go to him: the 
cart was for our luggage. Mary’s terror. had 
been that he would be murdered in the woods, 
so we were thrnkful to hear that he was at 
least alive, though, from the style of the letter, 
I was sure it had been written for other eyes 
than ours, and so did not feel much reassured 
as to his safety. Of course we decided to go 
at once, and, as if by a miracle, a caléche was 
found for us in the town. The gun was locked 
up in Victor’s room, but we took our revolver, 
and, thanks to the good Scotch blood in our 
veins, were able to take our places in the car- 
riage and bid adieu to our terrified hostess and 
her sobbing domestics with perfect composure. 
We even arranged our shawls and packages, 
made a comfortable seat for our dear little 
Skye, and then sent the maid for some bis- 
cuits, as we had not breakfasted, with an 
indifference scarcely warranted by the circum- 
stances. Our audience was, however, certainly 
much too frightened to notice that we some- 
what overacted our part. Our heart quaked, 
however, a little as we rolled out of the porte- 





cocher, to see about fifteen or twenty men 








The morning brought us little comfort. We | 








We were early astir, as we were resolved to || 
follow René the moment the carriage came | 


tween five and six o'clock, so we thought (the | 


René had assured us that || 
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standing opposite. Were they going to stop 
us? We looked at them as we approached, 
and having seen one or two of them before, we 
bowed, as though quite unconscious of their ill- 
feeling towrrds us. 


hat. 


We saw nothing of the Prussians, and drove 


unmolested through the lonely, quiet wood, 
which was perhaps not 
seemed, for Mary, looking round suddenly, saw 
the gleam of a bayonet among the trees. 
driver too was very odd, turning to gaze 
behind him at every step, aud driving so furi- 
ously, we were obliged pobaaciet times to stop | 
him. After about an hour’s drive we were 


thankful to reach Epernon, for we were very 


anxious, and the heat was excessive. We went 
through the town, looking on every side for 
René, and wondering he had not come to} 
meet us. My misgivings returned in full force, | 
and were to a certain extent justified; for we 
found the poor fellow still under arrest, and 
standing at the door of the guard-house, 
whence he had been anxiously watching the 
high road. He had arrived at about two 
o’clock in the morning, and been forced to 
pass the rest of the time where we found him. 


At seven he had been called before the maire | 


and the municipal council, examined, and ac- 
quitted, with a recommendation not to return | 
to Rambouillet, as his reappearance might 
create disturbance, but to send for us to join | 
him at Epernon. 


They let us pass, but not 
one had the common civility even to touch his 


so tranquil as it 


The | 


mob outside, and the influence of the great 
unwashed under the present régime, thought 
prudence the best part of valour, and tried to 
propitiate the intruder by swallowing a detest- 
able mess he had concocted for me, after 
which he happily left us in peace. 

After waiting what seemed an interminable 
length of time, we were summoned before the 
maire and council, sixteen in all. René and 
Mary went in, and, leaving me with the maid, 
asked the maire to excuse me, as my presence 
did not seem necessary. Thereupon the 
e| doctor came forward and declared that I, for 
some reason unknown, was acting a part; that 

[I had just walked up-stairs, and therefore 
could perfectly well walk in and give my evi- 
dence. This was altogether untrue, René 
having carried me as usual. I will not dis- 
|tress you, my good Bertha, by telling you all 
i“ brute ulity of this horrid person after I went 

, the maire looking on without in any way 
mother ase At last René, forgetting his pru- 
dence, put an end to the scene, and the man 
left the room. I must here interrupt my story 
to tell you that Stuama highly disapproved 
of the whole affair. When introduced into the 
'council-chamber she walked about sniffing dis- 
dainfully at the sixteen dignitaries, and then 
began to bark furiously. I was frightened 
that they would turn her out of the room, but 
| fortunately Mary got hold of her and held her 
|jJaws together as ‘the only means of keeping 
|her quiet. It was well for us that Monsieur 





Whether this advice was|le Maire did not know her as we do, and that 


given in good faith, or whether it was a ruse | he was not aware that she had received the 
de guerre to get hold of us all, we never knew, | Prussian commandant, not only without any 


but no sooner was the letter despatched than | 


the Francs-tireurs had another interview with 


the maire, and René was immediately re-| 
| arrested; and, as soon as our carriage came 





hostile demonstrations, but that she had actu- 
ally wagged her tail as a welcome to him. Had 
he had cognizance of this important fact, it 
would certainly have figured in the report as 


in sight, we also were put under arrest, and, | proof positive of previous communication with 
escorted by a couple of armed Gardes Nation- | the enemy! 


aux, were all conducted to the mairie. ‘There 


Prussiens, espions,’” were heard, while children | 
were held up to see the traitors. After sup- 
porting their agreeable society and the rays of 
a scorching sun for nearly half an hour, I 
turned very faint, and was carried into 
the house, and lay down in a little waiting- 
room till the maire should be ready. I was 
just beginning to feel better, when an indi- 
vidual calling himself a doctor forced himself 
into the room and insisted on feeling my pulse, 
made a great fuss about me, and declared that 
I was very ill. René said I was ill, but that 
at present all I required was plenty of air and 
to be left perfectly quiet. This broad hint 





had no effect, and I, remembering the angry 


I was then provided with a couple of chairs, 


an evil-looking crowd of several hundred per-;and the examination commenced. When I 


sons surrounded us, and cries of “ Prussiens, | s 


ay that, questions were put to René and Mary 
I certainly do not exaggerate. They even 
asked from what property or profession my 
father derived his revenue in Scotland, and 
then Mary had to tell why she was with me 
and not with her husband, and then all about 
him. Even the maid had to give every sort of 
detail as to her family at Montargis. They did 
not ask me a single question except my name. 

Then the report against us, drawn up by 
the Franes-tireurs, was produced (five pages 
of foolscap; much ado about nothing indeed) 
and shown to us, though we were not made 
acquainted with the contents. What could it 
all be about? Did the rug and the apron 
appear in it? 
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We were then asked where we had intended 
to go. We had thought of returning to Ver- 
sailles, but René, knowing that that was now 
out of the question, as the French authorities 
would never allow us to remain in any of the 
departments occupied by the Prussians, re- 
plied, that as we had not intended leaving 
Rambouillet at the time we did, we had not as 
yet formed any plans, but we proposed going 
into Brittany. After due reflection the council 
permitted us, in the event of our final ac- 
quittal, to return to that out-of-the-way region. 
Scarcely six weeks had passed since we left it! 

Once again we were required to show our 
papers, and then without any accusation having 
been made against us, or any reason given for 
our detention, the papers were made over 
along with the report into the hands of a 
Garde Nationale, and we were told that we 
must proceed immediately to the Prefecture, 
at Chartres, sixteen miles further on. René 
declared it was impossible I could go any 
further ; and one of the council, a kind-looking 
old man, said to the maire that surely, as the | 
lady was so ill, we might remain the night at | 
Epernon, under surveillance of course. Mon- | 
sieur le maire demurred, and a compromise 
was made. We were allowed to accept the 
offer made by the wife of the concierge to rest 
in her room and lunch there. I was thankful 
to lie down on the good woman’s bed, where, 
despite the very undignified fidget of the 
maire to get such dangerous prisoners safely 
out of his hands, we remained for a couple of 
hours. A little after five we were obliged 
once more to set off on our travels. Mary and 
I, with the maid in the caléche, with an armed 
Garde Nationale on the box beside the driver. 
René in a tax cart, with two other guards, and 
our luggage following. The crowd looked un- 
pleasantly fierce as we passed through it, and 
cries were raised to tear the Genevan cross 
from René’s hat, but no one attempted it. 
After we had got clear of the town, our Garde 
Nationale, who looked by no means so ferocious 
as he ought to have done under the circum- 
stances, turned round with a very grave air, 
and said, “ Vous avez des armes sur vous, 
madame ?” Resisting a severe temptation to 
tell a fib, I admitted the fact, and Mary was 
in consequence forced to stand and deliver. 
Whether we would ever have had the courage 
to fire upon any one I cannot say, but I felt 
much more uneasy than before at the idea of 
being perfectly without defence. It was well, 
however, that I did not deny having the re- 
volver, as we found afterwards that the man 
not only knew that we were armed, but had 
described the arm we carried. 

It was a long weary road to Chartres, though 








the country was pretty enough,‘and seen 
through the soft summer moonshiiié would, I 
dare say, have charmed us, had we been less 
preoccupied ; as it was, I remember very litile 
about it. Halfway between Epernon and 
Chartres we stopped at Maintenon, where we 
changed our guards, and were, meanwhile, 
surrounded again by an angry and excited 
mob. Our new surveillant seemed a good- 
natured creature, and groaned a good deal at 
being taken from his wife and children and 
turned into a Garde Nationale. I cannot 
imagine, considering their manner of treating 
us, that either of the men had the slightest 
belief in the charge laid against us, but of 
course they did not dare to make any open 
demonstration of sympathy. A considerable 
part of our read lay through the woods pro- 
ceeding Chartres, and our maid was dreadfully 
frightened that their dark shadows might con- 
ceal a band of Francs-tireurs; so.terrified did 
she get at last that she actually applied to our 
guard to know if her fears were likely to be 
realized. He seemed rather astonished at her 
question, but I explained that she was fright- 
ened for them, when he laughed, and said he 


‘did not know of there being any in the neigh- 


bourhood; but that even if there were she 
need’not be alarmed, no one should harm us 
while he and his comrade were with us; they 
were there to protect us, and would certainly 
not fail in their duty. After the gallant speech 


Zaire was a little comforted, and we arrived at | 


our destination without any worse adventure 
than the breaking down of the carriage, which 
seemed a trifle to us, and was soon mended. 


As we drove into Chartres the dreadful mob | 
began to gather again; and when we arrived | 


at the gates of the Préfecture there were from 
1,000 to 1,500 people; they were, however, 
a less savage and disreputable lot than the 
others, though not perhaps less dangerous on 
that account. Fortunately, we were driven 
into the court, and the gates closed after us. 
The préfet permitted me to remain in the 
carriage with my maid while Mary and René 
went into the Préfecture. 
very long as I waited there in the dark, watch- 
ing the crowd gradually increasing outside. 
To see all these faces pressed against the bars 


might almost have made me imagine myself | 


a real criminal, and already in prison, instead 
of which it reminded me of a féte day in the 
Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, and I felt as if I 
were imposing on the credulity of the good 
people of Chartres in allowing myself to be 
stared at as one of a dangerous band of real 
live traitors, when after all we were nothing 
but the most quiet and ordinary of decent 
citizens. 


The time seemed | 
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At last Mary appeared, but not René; she 
was quite delighted with her reception. The 
préfet was a gentleman, and in evening dress, 
a rare sight par le temps qui court. He had 
been very polite to both, though he said he 
must question them separately. Mary, how- 
ever, quite reassured by his appearance, was 


not at all alarmed by this proceeding. She| 
was ushered into another room, and then went | 
through a close examination. She had to re- | 
count all our movements since the declaration | 


of war in July, with the dates, and even the 


names of the different hotels where we had | 


stopped a night on our various journeyings to 
and fro; to answer questions regarding our 
private affairs, and even about my state of 
health. 
civility, and not at all in the offensive manner 
affected by the maire of Epernon. Next he 
brought forth the poor little revolver, and 
asked if it belonged to her. “Yes,” she 
answered ; “at least, to my brother-in-law, but 
I had it with me in the carriage.” 

“ Had she the habit of carrying arms ?” 

“ No, certainly.” 

“Then why had she her revolver with her,” 
he asked, taking it out of its case as he spoke, 
and touching the trigger. 

“Take care, it is charged!” she cried out, so 
energetically that the préfet smiled, probably 
more convinced by this involuntary movemént 
of her innocence of fire-arms than even by 
her words. 

She answered that in such troublous times 
it was well to be able to show that one could 
defend one’s self if necessary. 

He then said, looking at the report which 
was on the table before him, that we were 
accused of having different coloured “ tapis ” 
which we hung out of the window as signals to 
the enemy. Mary explained the circumstances 
which had induced us to throw the rug over 
the balcony. He also added, still referring to 
the report, that despite the critical position in 


Ail, however, was conducted with | 


| carriage door, when to my horror I saw him 
make a sign that it was unnecessary. 

“You are not coming with us?” I asked. 

“ Not yet,” he answered, “ but it’s all right. 
| You are to go to an hotel, and I will join you 
| to-morrow morning; the préfet has given me 
his word, and he is really a capital fellow. He 
is perfectly satisfied that the accusation against 
us is absurd, only the people are in such an 
excited state, he is obliged to conciliate them, 
and really does not dare to liberate us all three 
at once.” 

(What a deplorable state a country must be 
in, when justice itself is forced to simulate 
| injustice !) 
| We will go where you go,” I answered, 
Mary backing me up. 

At this moment Monsieur Lebiche appeared 
carrying a lighted taper in his hand. He 
made a polite excuse for having kept me 
| waiting so long, and while speaking put his 

candle close to my face as if by accident, but 
|I could see that I also was undergoing an 
|examination. Profiting by the proximity of 
| the light and the face, I tried to see what I 
| could make of it and its possessor. He was 
| evidently an homme du monde, with a bland 
|and rather diplomatic-looking countenance, 
|not very frank as it seemed to me, but perhaps 
| that was hardly to be expected under the cir- 
| cumstances. 
| Being satisfied probably by his investigation 


| that L did not look like a very dangerous 


| conspirator, and also that I was perfectly worn 
| out, he kindly allowed us to go to the Hotel 
de France, but said René must remain till he 
sent telegrams to Le Mans to verify the re- 
ferences he had given. “But do not be 
alarmed, Madame,” he added, “it is a mere 
matter of form necessary under the present 
circumstances, and I promise that you shall 
have your husband early to-morrow morning.” 
With this answer I was obliged to be content, 





|}and thanking the préfet for his kindness, and 


which we were placed, we had it seemed never| bidding René adieu, we drove through the 
evinced the slightest alarm. (This we took as|immense crowd without being in any way 
a great compliment; these people had probably | molested, and so to our hotel, where we passed 


expected us to fall on our knees and beg for 
mercy, and as we did not do so, had evidently 
supposed that we must be sure of protection 
from the Prussians.) Mary rejected the idea 
of these being able to frighten us with such 
indignation that the préfect could not help 
smiling. He then thanked her for the concise 
and amiable manner in which she had replied 
to his questions, and permitted her to rejoin 
me in the court, while he went to examine 
René. There we waited nearly another long 
weary half-hour before René reappeared. As 
he approached, the coachman ran to open the 


another sorrowful night. I own that I thought 
the préfet had somewhat the look of those who 
“do evil that good may come,” and feared 
that out of compassion for me he had made a 
promise that he might not be able to fulfil; 
so in the morning soon after eight I sent the 
maid with a little basket of provisions to the 
Préfecture, to see if she could bring back any 
news of our captive. 

I thought it very probable that he had 
passed a second night without sleep, and that 
possibly he had not dined. We waited anxiously 
till eleven o’clock, when René arrived safe and 
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sound, not from the Préfecture, however, but 
from the town prison, where he had passed 
After we were gone the préfet 


| publicly thanked the Francs-tireurs shaking 


hands with them, and complimenting them on 
their zeal, after which he sent René to prison. 

In the morning when Zaire learned this 
fact, while waiting to see the préfet, she was 
in a terrible fright, and did not dare to return 
to us with such bad news. The préfet spoke 
very kindly to her, and said if she could remain 
another half-hour she would see. her master 
set at liberty. She thanked him and waited, 
during which time one of the employés told 
her the préfet had only sent him to prison to 


|| please the people, who might, if not conciliated, 


| at any moment burn down the Préfecture. A 
| little later Monsieur Lebiche kept his promise, 


and Zaire was allowed to accompany the mes- 
senger to the prison and to witness the official 
mise en liberté of our poor prisoner. 

You may imagine how thankful we were to 
have him back. We were, however, recom- 
mended to return into Brittany, and given a 
laissez-passer to that effect. As resistance 
would have been useless, we resolved to lose 
no time, but to take our departure that same 
day, more especially as the Prussians were 


| signalled as within sight of Chartres, and we 
had no desire to get into farther difficulties. 





During the morning, Victor had arrived with 
the carriage. He had left Versailles in the 
early morning as desired, but just before enter- 
ing Rambouillet, had been delayed for more 
than two hours by the passage of a large body 
of Prussian troops, and so arrived at the “ Lion 
d’Or” half an hour after we had gone. He got 
the note I left for him, and while the horse 
rested, packed what things had been left at the 
hotel, and then followed usto Epernon. There 
he was arrested as an accomplice in our iniqui- 
ties. Probably he was not believed when he 
stated that he had gone to Versailles for the 
service of the ambulances, and no doubt the 
fact of his having passed the Prussian troops 
with a laissez-passer from the commandant 
stood him in no good stead with the French, so 
he was arrested as I have said, andthe Francs- 
tireurs added another to their many distin- 
guished hauts-faits, by laying violent hands on 
the poor man, and threatening to shoot him on 
the spot as a Prussianspy. He was conducted 
from post to post by five armed guards, and 
finally set at liberty. He remained the night 
on account of the horses, and set off early 
next morning for Chartres where, after having 
been challenged twenty-eight times, he arrived 
in safety, but in such a state of indignation as 
well-nigh rendered his narrative unintelligible. 

About twelve or one o’clock a fearful drum- 


ming announced that the Mobiles and Gardes 
Nationaux were assembling in the square 
beneath our windows, wherethey wereaddressed 
by the prefét, and then marched out of the 
town in the direction by which the Prussians 
were supposed to be making their advance. 
The Uhlans were said to be in a petit pays close 
to the town; andas we left by the three o’clock 
train, the last I believe which ran, one of the 
railway porters called out after us, “ Sawvez- 
vous, sauvez-vous vite, mes petites dames, car les 


Prussiens arrivent.” 

Quietly seated in the railway, our adventures, 
and the fearful din and noise we had left behind 
us, seemed all like a dream. We had a saloon 
carriage, shared with only one other traveller, a 
young officer of Mobiles, who, as he seemed 
rather surly, and not very polite, did not make 
an agreeable addition to our party. I believe 
however, that the poor soul was only miserable, 
for after a time he began to talk in adespairing | 
manner of the deplorable state of the country, | 
which he appeared to take very much to heart. 
He told us that in his department 1,500 
Mobiles, all equipped, had been vainly waiting 














orders for an incredible length of time, that 
their captain had written three different times 
to the authorities, offering his men for active | 
service, without any attention ever having been 
paid to his demand. Just the same story as | 
René heard at Le Mans, disorder and discon- 
tent everywhere. 
We remained for the night at Le Mans. 
Two friends of René’s having heard of our | 
arrival in the town, came to see us in the even- | 
ing, and congratulated us upon our compara- 
tively easy escape from what might have proved | 
a dangerous position, One of these young | 
men was appointed a day or two after to some | 
official post at Tours, and by him we have just 
heard that we had been signalled to Le Mans, 
and even to Tours. It is really too absurd. | 
Mary has in consequence written a letter to 
Lord Lyons, detailing our grievances, and 
claiming his protection; which letter we will 
keep in readiness to send off if we perceive 
the slightest sign of an intention to molest us 
farther. I hope, however, that this foolish 
affair is ended, and that here we will be left in 
peace and quiet. If the authorities would 
occupy themselves and their telegraph wires 
with giving rational orders to the troops, and in 
preparing food and attendance for the wounded 
soldiers, instead of listening to the gossip of 
idle and ignorant villagers, and persecuting 
honest people, surely it would be more to their 
credit. Had we not had the good fortune to 
find at Chartres a sensible man like Monsieur 
Lebiche, we ran a fair chance of being im- 
prisoned till the end of the war. 
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We passed two days at Nantes, a turbulent 
town containing more of the republican element 
than one could have thought possible in the 
centre of the old Breton and Vendeau countries, 
who not a century ago fought so valiantly for 
the fair fleur-de-lis. Then we came here to 
quiet little Croisie, where only a faint murmur 
reaches the ear of the great tide of war raging 
over France. 

15th October. 

Letters from home at last. I need not tell 
you how glad and thankful we are to know all 
is well, and that your anxiety for us was in some 
measure relieved by the safe arrival of our 
Berlin letter. 

We were greatly astonished to hear the other 
day that Chartres had quietly submitted to the 
foreign occupation, and that the French préfet 


INFLI 


Tue term influence, as it is generally under- 
stood and employed, comprehends a great deal 
which I shall exclude from the present subject. | 
It is often used indiscriminately to denote the| 
operation of every power (except those of brute | 
force or intimidation) which can enable man to | 
mould the will and mind of his fellow-man to 
his own will and mind, leaving him still a free 
agent. Now the accwrate meaning of the word, | 
or at all events the meaning which I intend | 
on the present occasion to adopt, is a more 
restricted one. I shall confine myself to the | 
sense in which the ancients used the term 
influence. They employed it to designate | 
that particular power, whether it be moral, | 

intellectual, or physical, which can act on the | 
will or understanding of another, independ- 

ently of any arguments by which his reason | 
may be convinced, and perhaps also inde-| 
pendently of any deference which might lead | 


him when not convinced to yield to the| 
opinion of those whom he thinks wiser than 
himself. 

Now, as argument acts on the will through | 
the understanding, so influence acts on the| 
understanding (in a great measure) through 


: Saxe. é : 
the will, and coming in, as it sometimes does, 


| 
others. 
|and it is only in proportion as he resembles a 


had retired to Nogent, leaving a Prussian 
official to reign in his stead. Despite the 
advance of the invading armies, I can hardly 
think that they will care to penetrate much 
farther in our direction. But even supposing 
they do come into Brittany, Croisie is certainly 
safe. Its isolated position and its extreme 
poverty are its best protection. So long then, 
a3 we remain here we have nothing tofear. In 
the meantime we seem to have found by its plea- 
sant sea-shore the oblivion we sought, and as 
our letters have arrived intact and without any 
trace of the fatal opened by authority, I think 
I will trust my journal to the chances of the 
post, and despatch it to-dayto Scotland. Adieu 
then for the present, my dearest Bertha, and do 
not fear that good little Croisie will ever ring to 
the notes of the Wacht am Ithein. 


JENCE. 


without the previous consent, or at least with- 
out the direct co-operation of their own judg- 


|ment, in any given direction. 


But in point of fact it is not possible, and 
perhaps hardly even desirable that we should 


be entirely impervious to the influence of | 


No man is really so impenetrable, 


log of wood, or at least is devoid of sympathy 
and of all the social feelings, that he can 


| approach near to this condition. 


The utmost therefore which we can do in 
‘order to defend ourselves from the danger 
which I have just pointed out is to check 
| such influences as are likely to prove injurious 
by resisting them in their earlier stages, or 


‘(which is a safer course) by sharing them 


|where it is possible to do so. But at all 
levents, it must be useful for us to study the 
nature of so great a power as that of influence. 


| And it is for this reason that I have thought 
it advisable to give the subject careful con- 


sideration. 
I should say that influence may be divided 
into conscious and unconscious, %.e., where 


|@ person makes it his endeavour to influence 


}another; and where he has no such intention. 


apparently by the safe and sober door of| |I had thought of dividing it into direct and in- 
reason, it is a dangerous guest to admit, by | direct, but on maturer consideration it ap- 
the fact that many persons refuse to acknow-| peared to me that such a division was not a 
ledge its existence in their own case, and there- | | correct one, for, strictly speaking, all influence 
fore neglect to watch against it. They think | is (in a manner) indirect. In so far forth as 
it derogatory to their strength of mind to| you succeed in inducing a man to act in a 
allow the possibility of another being able so| certain way by direct means, it is not your 
to mould them to his will as to lead them| | influence (in the sense in which I use the 
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term), but your arguments, your eloquence, or 
the deference which he pays to your superior 
wisdom, which prevails in producing the 
desired effect. All these may serve as so 
many pegs, upon which to hang influence, but 
they are in themselves distinct from it. Both 
forces may be brought to bear on the same 
object, and to act on the same person, like 
two separate currents flowing from different 
quarters, and meeting at the same point; but 
it must always be remembered that though 
these two forces, the direct and indirect, may 
sometimes thus work in harmony, they are not 
only distinct powers, but to a certain extent 
antagonistic to one another. The direct 
power, either of argument or of legitimate 
authority, has rather a tendency to weaken 
and diminish the indirect power of influence. 
Thus it is that the latter power obtains a 
greater amount of strength on those classes 
of persons in whom the former is absent (of 
course there are individual exceptions to this 
rule, but I am speaking of classes, not of 
individuals). E.g., influence is strongest in 
women, and in those dependents of a great 
man, who, though holding an inferior position 
to him, yet enjoy his confidence. This I 
believe is too generally acknowledged to need 
proof. But if it did need it, proof would be 
found from the fact that in those countries 
where women are degraded into slaves, and 
treated as irrational beings, their degradation 
reacts upon the male population; and in like 
manner also a slave population tends to cor- 
rupt the morals of their masters. 

Now there seems to be more reasons than 





one why this arrangement has taken place in 
the world. The first is because it may perhaps | 
be the will of God (and it is certainly in| 
accordance with the manner in which He! 
distributes His other gifts) that there should | 
be an equal, or at least not a glaringly! 
unequal distribution of power in the human 
race. The second reason is one which arises 
from the nature of the case. Those classes of 
persons who possess less of legal power, or any 
kind of power respecting which the line of 
demarcation is not clearly drawn as to where 
it begins and where it ends—such persons, I | 
say, if they wish to strengthen their hands and | 
to prosper in the world, find themselves driven | 
upon their own resources, and are therefore led | 
to study the minds of their superiors, just as 
a man might study the qualities of a piece of 
land on which he meant to invest capital. 
And thus they are gradually enabled to find 
out their weak points, or at all events 
those points in their character which they 
can render serviceable to their own end; and 
these they use as the stepping-stones by which 





they climb up to power;—like the spider, 
which “ Layeth hold with her hands, and is in 
kings’ palaces.” 

There is, indeed, one kind of direct power 
from which a person holding a dependent 
position is not entirely debarred, and that is 
the power of argument. But if he is wise he 
will make but sparing use of this power, be- 
cause, in the first place, his strength lies in 
his acknowledged inferiority ; secondly, because 
the above-mentioned power is (as I before re- 
marked) in its own nature antagonistic to the 
power of influence, both in the person who 
exercises it and in the person on whom it is 
exercised. The person who is to be influenced 
is less susceptible of influence when acted upon 
by the direct power of reason; and, on the 
other hand, the party who is to influence is less 
capable of doing so, because theorists are 
seldom practical men. Bulwer 
one of his heroes, who was a student of charac- 
ter and theoretically a man of the world, that 
when he mixed with his fellow-men he offended 
one half of them and was duped by the other. 
Upon which the author takes the occasion to 
remark, that the power which enables a man 
to lay down a general principle is commonly 
accompanied either by the vanity or by the 
abstraction which ruins it for practical pur- 
poses, for theoretical students cf character are, 
generally speaking, either too anxious to display 
their knowledge, or too slow in their process of 
thought to bring that knowledge to bear on 
any given case which may arise, until the 
golden opportunity has passed away. ‘Thus it 
will generally be found that the useful quality 
called tact, which is the soul of influence (at 
least of conscious influence), often exists in the 
inverse ratio to the argumentative power, or 
the power of analyzing our conduct, 

And since tact is so nearly allied to influence, 
it may not be irrelevant here to inquire from 
what sources that quality springs; though 
indeed such a question is more easily asked 
than answered. Some persons have suggested 
that in the minds of those individuals who 
are most eminently gifted with this power, a 
sort of incomprehensible process of reasoning 
takes place, too minute and too rapid for them 
to be aware. Possibly this may be true in 
some cases, but I confess I am much inclined 
to doubt whether in most instances it is the 
right explanation of the matter. I am disposed 
rather to think that many poets are known by 
intuition, almost, if not entirely independently 
of reason, and that it is this sort of knowledge 
which in a great measure gives that power 
which is commonly called tact. And one thing 
which leads me to such a conclusion is that 
our first impressions both about persons and 
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things prove very often, I will not say always, 
eventually correct. I cannot but think that 
the common saying, “Second thoughts are 
best,” is not invariably true. That the first 
impressions which we formed respecting a 
person or a subject were the right ones, is a fact 
which we are often obliged to acknowledge 
with regret, after having endeavoured (only too 
successfully) te reason ourselves out of them. 
I am not of course alluding to those cases 
where first impressions are the result of preju- 
dice or passion; when they arise from trivial 
causes—such, e.g., as dislike to a person because 
he is ugly, or a predisposition in his favour be- 
cause he is handsome, &c.,—to act upon such 
impressions as these would be most unwise, 
though, indeed, I believe that such are not, 
strictly speaking, impressions in the sense in 
which [ now use the term; but as it is very 
easy to mistake them for such, we should be 
careful not to act upon the exclusive authority 
of what we imagine to be a first impression. 
It must also be allowed that when we have 
once begun to reason on any subject, or respect- 
ing the character of any person with whom we 
may have to deal; then second thoughts are 
very often best, because a little delay will 
enable us calmly and dispassionately to weigh 
our arguments, and to look below the surface 
of our subject-matter. 

But, notwithstanding these exceptional cases, 
great weight ought certainly to be attached to 
first impressions, even where we dio not consider 
it advisable to act upon them immediately and 
without other evidence. They should be stored 


up in our minds as property which may some | 


time or other prove useful to us; for since 
experience makes it impossible to deny the 
existence of that intuitive power which so often 
gives truthfulness to first impressions, we 
ought not to ignore it. 


If, however, any further proof of its existence | 


were necded, we might cite as an instance the 
power which some people possess of divining 
character from handwriting, and the manner 
in which that power displays itself. Persons 
who possess this gift are generally correct in 
their delineations of character as long as they 
describe those features only which they can 
see at a glance, but when they submit the 
writing to a very close and deliberate inspec- 
tion, they go off at a tangent, lose the right 
road, and are led into great mistakes. The 
same rule holds good in respect of all the 
smaller traits by which character is discerned. 
Perhaps the intuitive perception which, using 
these as starting-points, enables a man to form 
a@ more correct and circumstantial judgment 
than they alone could afford the materials for, 
may be the remains of that kind of spiritual in- 


stinct by which man before the fall knew things 
from their inside, instead of, as he now does, 
from their exterior. This power was probably 
dimmed and clouded when our first parents ate 
of the tree of knowledge, which gave them (as 
a substitute for what it took away) that external 
and partial perception of truths, by the acquisi- 
tion of which the inner eye was darkened. I 
mention this, not as an established fact, but 
merely as a plausible conjecture, not, of course, 
originating with myself. 

But to return to our subject. It will be 
seen from what I have already said that the 
two great reasons why influence seems to pre- 
vail in the inverse ratio to the prevalence of 
direct power are, first, that it is more cultivated 
by those who have no direct power to depend 
upon; and, secondly, because intuitive percep- 
tions are liable to be dimmed by the constant 
use of the reasoning faculties. But besides these 
there are two other causes for this phenome- 
non, which I must notice. The first of them 
is that influence, generally speaking, operates 
most strongly where the character and position 
;of the party who exerts it are not such as to 
|excite awe, reverence, or fear, which feelings 
are all sources of direct power to the person 
towards whom they are entertained. Influence, 
I say, is most effective in the absence of these 
sentiments, because this absence has a ten- 
dency to put the party influenced off his guard, 
|and also because he will regard it as less of a 
degradation to follow (occasionally at least) the 
guidance of one who is to a certain degree his 





|acknowledged inferior than he would in the 
case of an equal or superior. And I believe 
| that some men, knowing this fact, cultivate a 
, sort of mock humility in order to gain influ- 
}ence, and as a cloak for their secret machina- 
itions. These are the sort of tactics which 
| Uriah Heep in “ David Copperfield” is described 
‘as adopting. He refuses to cultivate any kind 
of learning which may tend to put him on an 
equality with those around him, and in every 
respect conducts himself with an appearance 
of the most abject humility. But on one 
| occasion, when he is unusually communica- 
i|tive, he lets out his real object in adopting 
ithis line of conduct. “I am very ’umble, 
|Master Copperfield, but I have got a little 
| power.” For the same reason some men will 
encourage in themselves little faults or weak- 
/nesses, which they obtrude before the public 
eye, using them as stalking-horses, for the 
purpose of obtaining power. And the princi- 
| ple on which they do this is a right one, in 
respect of the end which they propose to them- 
selves. Indeed, it will often be found that even 
‘in the case of those who, by reason of their 
high capacities, attainments, or position, possess 
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acknowledged superiority over others, the power 
such persons possess over the mind and will 
of others (if they possess much of it) is owing 
not so much to their superiority as to their 
supposed inferiority in some small points, e. 9., 
to some little weakness or oddity which causes 
I recollect hearing of 
a tutor at Oxford who owed a great part of his 
influence over the young men (which was con- 
siderable), partly indeed to his popularity, but 
also to the fact that he possessed certain little 
peculiarities which enabled them to laugh at 
him, and thus to indemnify themselves for the 
manifest power which they allowed him to 
exercise over them. 

Perhaps, however, in order that he should 
preserve the power of influence, it is necessary 
that a man’s weaknesses should not be such 
as to render him utterly contemptible; for 
positive contempt implies want of sympathy 
with him towards whom it is felt, and is there- 
fore prejudicial to influence. What tends most 





and opinions; and this instability diminishes 
the weight of their influence over others, or 
least renders it less permanent. On the other 
hand, men of weak sympathies are not only 
uninfluential in the strict sense of the word, 
but they are not very susceptible of influence. 

It appears to me that this fact, which we 
have now, I think, sufficiently established, 7. e., 
that influence is strongest in those who are 
weakest in point of direct power, ought to 
make us especially watchful, lest those of whom 
we should least expect it be (whether inten- 
tionally or unintentionally) weaving a net, 
from the meshes of which we shall never 
escape. 

But with regard to the methods which are 
to be employed in order to avert this evil. 
On such a point it is rather difficult to give 
advice, because the evil (so far forth as it is 
an evil) cannot, as has been already observed, 
be altogether avoided. But of course the first 
step towards checking its undue progress 


effectually to promote influence is a feeling of|must be to recognise, which some people 


superiority in the party influenced, just suffi-|do not, its existence. 


For, as I before re- 


cient to put him off his guard, but not suffi-| marked, the great strength of influence lies in 


cient to produce contempt and destroy sym- 
pathy. This brings me to what will form the 
conclusion of this part of my subject, and’ to 
the enunciation of the last reason which occurs 
to me for the opposition between direct and 
indirect power. The power of influence de- 
pends in a great measure on the power of 
sympathy. If you want another to go with 
you, you must go a certain way with him. 
But the power which enables a man to do this, 
and which may be called the sympathetic 
power, does not exist to any great degree in 
the case of superiors towards their inferiors ; 
for, as a general rule, men sympathize with 
the feelings of those who are above them, or 
on the same level with them, more than those 
below them. And hence it is that those who 
are not much raised above their fellow-men, 
either by position or other causes, are indem- 
nified in point of power, and perhaps more 
than indemnified in point of happiness, by the 
fact that their sympathetic feelings are more 
generally despised among mankind, than is 
the case with their superiors. So much does 
this power of sympathy contribute to the 
power of influence that persons who are in 
the highest degree possessed of the former 
quality would also possess a larger share of 
the latter than might be conducive to the 





common good, were it not that their influence 
is sometimes checked by a certain instability 


its being unperceived. If we do perceive it 
we may, to a certain degree, succeed in resist- 
ing its power, especially while that power is in 
its infancy. But, as a general rule, I should 


say that “discretion is the better part of 


valour.” It is safer, as I said before, to flee 
the danger than to encounter it. The more 
so because, when we endeavour to encounter 
it, we meet an enemy who does not present 
a full front to us. Indirectness is the cha- 
racteristic feature in influence, and sometimes 
quality exhibits itself in a form which is 
doubly delusive. I will endeavour to explain 
what I mean by this. Certain actions and 
certain characters sometimes produce indi- 
rectly the opposite effect to that which it is 
their direct tendency to produce, just as some 
substances give out rays of a different colour 
from those which they reflect. H.4., it was a 
favourite maxim of an eminent man, now de- 
ceased, that bad examples injure those who do 
not follow them, because they lead many such 
persons to compare themselves, not with what 
they ought to be, but with those who are 
worse than themselves. I am not a drunkard, 
as such a man, because I get drunk only once 
a week; whereas he is drunk every night. I 
am not so niggardly as So-and-so, because I 
sometimes give in charity; whereas he never 
does, &c. ‘These dnd such like are the com- 


| parisons which men institute between them- 


of character to which such natures are rather | selves and others whom they think worse than 


liable. It often happens that very sympa- 


ithemselves. And by this means a low standard 


thetical natures are too easily influenced them- | of morality is gradually insinuated into men’s 


selves to remain steadfast in their own conduct | minds, until at last they become not very un- 
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like the very characters whose conduct they to point out what things are prejudicial to 
have most severely reprobated. influence than what are positively conducive 
But if there is a dark side to this picture,|to it. For it is a characteristic feature in the 
there is also a light side. For it may be said| nature of this power, that when we grasp 
with equal truth, that, owing to the same reflex | directly at it, it eludes us. Influence is a 
power of influence, good examples benefit those | natural gift which is composed of elements 
who do not follow them. It is in this manner | which we cannot easily create in ourselves. 
that Christianity has benefited the world at} And here perhaps it may not be altogether 
large. The invisible church has in every age | irrelevant to inquire in what it does consist, or, 
since the time of our Lord consisted for the | to speak perhaps more correctly, what are the 
most part, perhaps, of a despised body of men, | | qualities or gifts which tend to produce or 
not (with some exceptions) distinguished by | | promote it. 
talents, learning, or riches, and yet its influence! It cannot be merely from general power of 
has produced the most powerful effects on the| character and size of brain and large intel- 
conduct and habits of the world around it— | lectual development that influence arises, for 
that very world which has always more or less | | many persons who possess these characteristics 
despised it. The spirit which animates the in an eminent degree, though in ordinary 
mass of mankind is the spirit of the world—a| parlance they are called influential men, 
spirit which is at enmity with God; and yet | because they carry weight in the world, do 
in spite of this obstacle, the morality of the | not possess to any great extent that peculiar 
gospel has gradually changed the outward face | power to which I have restricted the name of 
of the earth, and of society. It has filled our | influence,—not, at least, in proportion to their 
towns with charitable institutions, and has|other powers. Of course, where they do 
caused the minds of our rulers to be con- | profess it we may reasonably suppose that 
tinually at work in endeavouring to reform | their influence must be greater in proportion 
abuses. And the result has been that every|to the weight of their character. But to 
city in Christendom, however full of vice it|admit this is not the same thing as to 
may be, is yet a silent witness to the influence| suppose that influence arises from mere 
of the gospel, its precepts, and the example of| weight of character in him who exerts it. 
those who are vitally imbued with its spirit. |It seems to be produced by causes partly 
It is most important that we should bear in| physical and partly moral. We are more 
mind these instances of the reflex operation of likely to be influenced by those for whom we 
influence, whether for good or evil. The recol-| feel a moral and physical liking than by those 
lection of them ought to present itself to us as|to whom we feel no such liking. But even 
a topic of comfort when we are endeavouring, this is not a universal rule. There is an 
apparently without success, to benefit others, | attraction like that of the rattlesnake, an 
and of warning when we are inclined to think | influence mixed with dread of and aversion to 
ourselves safe from the contamination of a bad | the person who exercises it, which in some 
example. <As regards the latter point it may|cases operates very powerfully. But such 
be truly said that in no case is the precept, cases are exceptional. Generally speaking, 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed | whatever tends to draw out our affections for 
lest he fall,’ more true than in the case of a person tends also to promote his power of 
influence. For in this case, as I think I have | influencing us. Those characters which are 
sufficiently shown, our danger bears an exact! most likely to influence us are such as differ con- 
proportion to our imagined security. | siderably from ours, but yet bear just sufficient 
To sum up then what I have already said, | resemblance to enable their possessors to enter 
the means to be adopted in avoiding evil/ into our feelings; and the power of doing this, 
influences are, first, to be fully aware of the | which I call the sympathetic power, and which 
danger, and watch against it; secondly, to resist I have already noticed as being conducive to 
its first inroads by the strength of our will, by | influence, may be increased by cultivation, 
careful observations of the manceuvres of the even where we do not possess much of it by 
other party, and above all by prayer; and nature. We should endeavour to throw our- 
lastly, but not least, by flying the danger if selves into the mind of another, and to per- 
possible. “ Have no fellowship with the un-|form acts of sympathy. Also the quality 
fruitful works of darkness.” called tact, and which I remarked was con- 
The next question to be considered is what | ducive to influence, may to a certain degree be 
are the best methods for acquiring influence. | cultivated, though not beyond a point. 
Many if not most of the rules which we could| But while we endeavour in these ways to 
lay down on this subject must, from the| strengthen our powers of influence, we should 
nature of the case, be negative. It is easier| never lose sight of the fact, already noticed, 
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that the deliberate attempt to influence another 
has in each individual case a tendency to 
defeat its own object; and this involves another 
fact, which is a most momentous one, and 
deserves solemn consideration, ¢.¢. that our 
most effective actions, as well as our most 
weighty words, are often those about which we 
premeditate least, and which therefore cost us 
little thought or trouble, and of which we 
hardly even retain the recollection. If we 
were to see the ultimate effect of a few words 
spoken at random, we should be as much 
astonished as if we saw a whole forest of trees 
springing up, which could be identified as 
being the produce of a few seeds which we 
had carelessly and at random thrown upon 
the ground a few years previously. 

Now the reason why these important results 
often ensue from idle words and thoughtless 
actions I have in part explained. It is owing 
to the fact that influence operates indirectly. 
But it may be, further accounted for in the 
following way. Those actions and words 
which are not premeditated very often proceed 


| more entirely from the fulness of the heart 


than such as are the result of greater delibera- 
tion; consequently it is the former which 
most strongly exhibit the real bent of a man’s 
mind; just as “a straw best shows which 
way the wind blows.” It is these which very 
often represent the true man, whereas the 
others too frequently represent the mere 
conventional man, the man whom the person 
in question wishes to appear to be, or the man 
whom he wishes to become, but is not. 

Hence it follows that those actions and words 
on which we least pride ourselves, because they 
cost us least effort at the time (however much 
they may be the fruit of previous efforts), may 
sometimes be the most acceptable to God, and 


bours will soon discover that we are speaking 
and acting for a purpose,—a discovery which 
will not only defeat that purpose, but which 
which will sometimes prevent them from giving 
us credit for the sincerity and real feeling which 
we do possess: e.g., there are some persons 
who do sincerely feel very strong convictions 
and serious impressions on the subject of reli- 
gion, but who unfortunately think it their duty 
to express a great deal more than they feel; 
such men are frequently set down as mere 
canters by those who are unacquainted with 
their real character, and of course they cannot 
exercise any influence over them. This, it may 
be said, is a mere error of judgment, but I 
mention it because it is an error which arises 
in a great measure from over-deliberation, and 
from the mistaken notion connected with it, 
that we should always speak with an object. 
Shakspere’s maxim, “ Let a man be true to 
himself,” if adhered to, is a powerful antidote 
to the above-mentioned error. Men are apt to 
wander from this rule in two opposite direc- 
tions, according to their peculiar profession, or 
the company among which they are thrown. 
They try to appear either better or worse than 
they really are. With regard to the first of 
these errors, it often happens that men not 
only wish to appear, but to become higher 
characters than they feel themselves at the 
present time to be, and they think that by 
constantly living in an artificial manner they 
can at least work themselves up to the stand- 
‘ard they aim at. Therefore they walk through 
the world clad in a suit of buckram. But this, 
‘like most other errors, has its foundation in 
‘truth. Undoubtedly the law is our school- 
/master, and our weak and corrupt nature needs 
lits restraints; but the mistake which I have 
|just noticed arises from supposing that because 








the most influential for good as regards others. |it is our schoolmaster it should also be our 
Or, on the other hand, our idle words may be | tyrant. 


the most powerful for evil. We need, there-| 
fore, continual watchfulness and self-examina- 
tion for the regulation both of our words and 
conduct. 

But I would suggest that this watchfulness 


and self-examination should take place before | 


and after rather than during the time of our 
moving in company. At all events, we must 
remember that necessary as self-examination 
is, it may be possible to overdo it; for not only 
is it true that the general end and aim of a 
good man tends, humanly speaking, to sanctify 
those smaller things which it is only a waste 
of time and energy, and lowering to our own 
nature, to be continually deliberating about, 
but also such a continual deliberation tends to 
weaken our influence over others. For the 


result of it will be that our friends and neigh- 


Where and in what degree the living by rule 
tends to help us, and where it merely tends to 
smother our nature, is a sort of knowledge 
which we can gain only from above, and that 
by continual seeking. But we must never 
| forget that there is a danger on both sides. A 
}man who refuses to live in any degree by rule 
will convert Christian liberty into licentious- 
ness; and, on the other hand, he who makes 
to himself rules which are too numerous and 
too minute, creates an artificial character, and 
precludes himself from. walking by faith, and 
'from benefiting others as much as he might 
otherwise do. We may, as regards the benefit 
which we might confer, both on ourselves and 
others, waste our opportunities, and fritter 
away our energies, by breaking up our life into 
small fragments. 
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There are some persons whose over-attention | some way show that we sympathize with those 
to trifles leads them to neglect more important | whom we wish to mould to our will. 
matters; and there are some whose very zeal | 


I have already pointed out how important 


for the welfare of others defeats its own object.|the power of sympathy is in enabling us to 
The whole of their conversation resolves itself | acquire influence, but I will further observe 


into this one sentence,—* Be good, be good.’ 
It is remarkable how little good such persons 
effect in proportion to what they attempt. Of 
course this must more or less be the case of 
all whose life is devoted to the promotion of 
the welfare of others. Butin this instance the 
disproportion between the attempt which is 
made and the result which is produced is so 
great as to suggest a probability that the ill- 
success is owing to some error in the mode in 
which the work was undertaken. The error is 
this,—we ought not, as a general rule, to force 
advice upon people, for they do not like to be 
benefited against their will, and they do not 
relish the tone of superiority which seems to 
be implied by another taking upon himself to 
advise them, at least where their relative posi- 
tions seem not to warrant his taking this 
liberty; nor do they like to have it assumed 
that there is any room for improvement in 
them. It must not, however, be supposed that 
my object in saying all this is to depreciate the 
value of good advice, or to dissuade men from 
giving it; I merely state the objections to which 
it is lable, in order to show that good advice, 
like most other good things, may be adminis- 
tered in too large quantities and too indiscrimi- 
nately. The law in any shape has a tendency to 
work wrath, and as it is possible to over-legis- 
late, so it is also possible to over-advise. 
If we would obtain an ascendency over the 
mind of another, we should at all events leave 


a little breathing space, in order that our inflv- | 


ence (if we possess any) may have its perfect 
work, or that we may gain influence if we do 
not possess it; and when we have gained it, 
there is some chance of our inducing our neigh- 
bours not only to listen to, but to act upon our 
advice. For we must remember that influence, 
as I before remarked, does not work directly 
on the understanding, but indirectly on it, 
through the will and affections. And though 
a man of strong sense and powerful will is not 


very ready to submit himself to the power of 


influence until his understanding is convinced, 
the generality of men with whom we have to 
deal are not of this stamp, and indeed there is 
scarcely any one who acts uniformly on this 
| principle. Therefore in dealing with most men 
our first care should be to gain some friends 
from within the walls before we make an attack 
on the citadel, and in order to effect this we 
must, like St. Paul, be subtle, and catch men 
by guile; we must endeavour to begin upon 
those points on which we agree, as we must in 


’| that it is by sympathy that our Saviour first 


gains the confidence of those who are eventually 
brought under the influence of His Spirit. His 
first step generally is, when they have acquired 
a conviction of sin, to make them believe that 
even while they were hard, impenitent, and un- 
believing, He yet loved them, and sympathized, 
not indeed with their sin, but with their tempta- 
tion, and with the peculiar disposition which, 
being wrongly directed, has led them into sin. 
“God commendeth His love to us, that even 
while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
And the perfect love of God, as manifested in 
Jesus Christ, becomes perfect sympathy. 

But to return to what I was saying. It 
will be easily seen from the foregoing remarks 
that our endeavours should be, not to show 
people too plainly that we are trying to effect 
a change in them until we have already acquired 
some influence over their minds. 

The next question which I propose to con- 
sider is how we may apply the rules I have laid 
down respecting influence to the training of 
our children. It is, I think, in a great measure 
owing to the neglect of these rules that parents 
—even careful and affectionate and conscien- 
tious parents (and perhaps these far more than 
others)—have fallen into such lamentable mis- 
takes with regard to the education of their 
children. 1 believe, indeed, that do what they 
will, neither parents, guardians, nor teachers 
are the persons who willexert the strongest in- 
| fluence over their young charges,—I mean rela- 
| tively to the amount of intercourse which they 
have with them—because their power is of too 
direct and acknowledged a character to admit 
of the undisturbed exercise of the other kind 





|of power. But they might very much increase 
| their influence with them if they would culti- 
| vate a feeling of sympathy with their pursuits, 
their joys, their sorrows, and even their weak- 
nesses. This may be effected in a great 
measure by trying to remember what they 
themselves were when they were young. It is 
not enough merely to be able to say, “I love 
my children; I would do anything for their 
happiness and improvement.” Unselfish love 
and disinterested regard for the welfare of 
another do not necessarily imply sympathy 
with him. Sympathy, though nearly allied 
to benevolence and affection, is not altogether 
coincident with them. The most kind-hearted 
persons are frequently very deficient in the 
power of sympathy. And perhaps the very 
| consciousness of the warmth of their hearts and 
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the sincerity of their affections may render 
such persons blind to their deficiency in the 
last-mentioned quality ; and this blindness is 
more to be lamented because (as I remarked 
before) the power of sympathy is capable of 
being increased by cultivation, by putting our- 
selves in the place of another. 

And how much good we might confess in 
others by endeavouring to do this! If, for 
example, parents would remember that what 
are molehills to them are often mountains in 
the eyes of their children; and if they would 
endeavour to view their children’s joys and 
sorrows, not according to their absolute, but to 
their relative importance, how much influence 
which they now lose they would then acquire ! 
And from what a world of unnecessary trouble 
they might save those who are still at that 
period of life when it is wholesome that the 
world should look bright to them, and when a 
little judicious management can do more to- 
wards producing such a result than it can in 
after years ! 

Then, again, as regards the training of a 
child, we must remember that as it is possible 
intellectually to over-educate our children, so 
the same error may be committed morally. 
It is important that we should allow a child’s 
mind sometimes to work for itself without dis- 
turbances. Part of achild’s training—and not 
a small part—consists in letting him alone. 
That sort of training which entirely ignores the 
necessity for what some people call a little 
wholesome neglect has this double disadvantage, 
that it is not only hurtful in its effects, but it 
tends to destroy the power of influence. 

Some parents fall into the additional mis- 
take of framing an ideal model, according to 
which they think they must mould their child- 
ren’s minds, however at variance it may be 
with the natural character of those children, or 
even with the character which they are capable 
of attaining. When they attempt this their 
labour often is spent in vain, and their influ- 
ence destroyed. 

It is curious to see how people ignore the 
power of influence in education, forgetting that 
it forms one-half of this whole process. Edu- 
cation may be said to consist of two parts, 
influence and instruction; and as the latter is 
a power which works indirectly, and operates 
most strongly, as I have already shown, in the 
absence of the other, it naturally follows that 
the books which a young person reads in his 
leisure hours, the companions he associates 
with, and the pastimes which he indulges in 
for his amusement, are the very things which 
tend most directly to the formation of his 
character; and it is the duty of parents to 
take especial care that all these influences are 





wholesome, instead of ignoring them altogether, 
as is sometimes done. 

I must now draw these remarks to a close; 
but I do not like to quit the subject without 
making a few observations respecting the 
mutual relations which exist between the two 
forces, the direct and the indirect. Though 
they seem to be, and are, in a great measure, 
antagonistic, yet the one sometimes tends to 
produce the other. ‘he primary effect of 
direct power, whether of argument or of autho- 
rity, is to diminish influence; yet often it 
leaves behind it a sort of atmosphere which 
tends to produce this latter power, and thus 
very often effects indirectly what it has failed 
of effecting directly. Out of its dead corpses 
there often arises a living spirit, and there is a 
great comfort in believing this to be the fact; 
because when our authority fails, and our 
arguments do not succeed in convincing, or 
our eloquence in persuading, it leaves us a 
hope that an invisible seed may yet have been 
sown which will one day ripen and bear fruit. 
And it is thus that the truths of religion are 
often impressed on the mind. The advice, the 
warnings, and the arguments which are often 
urged npon a man, apparently with more zeal 
than success, and to which he opposes himself 
with all the strength of his corrupt nature, will 
very often leave an impression behind them 
which gradually ripens; so that while we are | 
looking for him in vain at the front door, God | 
very often enters the heart, so to speak, at 
the back door, and takes possession of the | 
citadel. 

This paper will not have been written in | 
vain if I can succeed in drawing men’s minds 
to the fact that there is continually emanating | 
from them in a greater or less degree, and | 
also operating upon them, a power which | 
(though they have no direct control over | 
it) may, by careful watchfulness over their 
thoughts and actions, be turned to good ac- 
count. It is important to remember that 
every man’s character possesses more or | | 
a moral power of attraction—at least, for some | 


i1eS8 


minds; therefore he who will be his own 
friend will be also a friend to others,; and he 
who is his own enemy will also be an enemy, 
though perhaps unintentionally, to others. 

But besides the power which we exert over 
others, it is awful to reflect what a host of 
unseen forces are continually acting upon our- 
selves. Truly this fact ought to convince us 


that among so many dangers our only true 
safety lies in placing ourselves under the 
guidance of the Spirit of God. For if we are 
led by that Spirit, then, and only then, will all 
other influences work together for our good. 
EDWARD WHATELY. 
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FOURTH 


“Welcome, bright June, and all its smiling hours, 
With song of birds, and stir of leaves and wings, 
And run of rills, and bubble of cool springs, 

And hourly burst of pretty birds to flowers ; 
. * * + . * & 
And hum of many sounds making one voice, 
That fills the summer air with most melodious 
noise.” 


Tue reign of summer has now commenced, 
and,— 


“ Wheeling her flight through the gladsome air, 
The spirit of beauty is everywhere.” 


The skies are high and clear; the sunshine 
rich and warm; a profligate wealth of blossoms 
crowd about our very pathway, and the woods 
ring with the tones of many voices, such ear- 
nest, hearty, full-throated choristers as bring 
to mind the psalm,— 


“Sing we merrily unto God our strength: 
Make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob.” 


Shrill whistles and plaintive notes, harsh 
chirps, sweet wild tones, gentle loving songs 
oft-repeated, all blending, mixing in one glad 
chorus of rejoicing; whilst— 


“ The ringdove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole.” 


Nature’s book lies open to us as always, but 
its leaves are so closely written this month, 
we feel we shall do well if we read through a 
single page, and scarcely know which to 
select, for— 


‘‘ There is a lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower; 
In every herb on which you tread 
Are written words which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod 
To hope, to holiness, and God.” 


It will be wise, at once to hasten down to 
the river-side, where the stream— 


“‘ Makes sweet music with the enamelled stones ;” 


where many a beauteous water-plant floats and 
bends and waves with every changing ripple, 
or playful breeze that blows; and where a rich 
harvest awaits us both above and below its 


surface. But we will allow the stream, spark- 

ling and bright and attractive though it be, to 

dance along, away under the cool green leaves 
IV. 
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of the shadowing beech trees, whilst we linger 
over a little pool or recess it has left behind. 
In this bit of still water we shall find many 
an atom of quiet life that shuns the turbulence 
of the running river’s greater world, just as 
the studious, contemplative mind, or peace- 
loving, timid heart, will flee from the stir of 
the large town, and seek for privacy and re- 
tirement in the country, far from the busier 
haunts of men. It is to them more congenial, 
more in accordance with their nature, and 
doubtless better adapted for the completion of 
the purpose for which they have been created, 
and the fulfilment of— 


‘“‘The well-ordained laws of Jehovah.” 


It is a pretty pool which we have chosen, 
where— 
‘The willows dip 
Their pendent boughs, stooping as if to drink.” 


One side is sheltered by the broken edges of 
the bank, and many a reed and flag flourishes 
here, where also,— 


“Grey as the stone to which it clings, half root, 
Half trunk, the young ash rises from the rock,” 


and spreads its drooping branches gracefully 
over the water. Townspeople are often apt to 
suppose that a country life must of necessity 
be a dull one; but were it so, the simile of our 
pool would be most inappropriate, for the first 
thing we witness on its surface is a regular 
quadrille party, merrily dancing to the soft 
music of the retiring rivulet; not quite “ foot- 
ing it featly” on “the light fantastic toe,” it 
is true, but whirling and skimming it so deftly, 
that in spite of their incessant rapid gyrations, | 
they never by any chance strike against one | 
another. Most heedless appears their course | 
as they dash round and round in capricious || 
circles, like skaters on the ice, apparently | 
never wearying in their graceful evolutions, 
unless threatened by any danger, when they 
quickly disperse. These little merry, active 
creatures have well earned for themselves the | 
name of whirligigs (Grynius natator), and are 
common on almost any sunny bit of quiet 
water, sociable insects living in troops. They 
are small, never exceeding a quarter of an inch 
in length; intensely black, but so highly 
polished that one might suppose them to have 
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been black-leaded; and when the sun shines 
upon their elytra, such a brilliancy is reflected, 
they quite wear the appearance of being 
encased in silver corslets. Living as they do 
so much on the surface of the water, they are 





WHIBLIGIGS AND COLYMBETES. 


exposed to a double set of enemies; but kind 
Nature, ever ready to meet all exigencies, has 
endowed them with a double supply of sight. 
Each eye being divided into two distinct 
parts by a longitudinal partition, they are 
enabled to’ look upwards into the air, and ‘as 
well see that which is below under the surface 
of the water. If danger approaches in the 
form of a bird, then the upper eyes give warn- 
ing, and the insect immediately dives, carrying 
its bubble of air like a brilliant pearl at its 
tail, and rising up at another part of the pool; 
thus “dodges the enemy.” If a hungry larva 
or fish meditates a dainty meal, then the little 
contemplated victim uses its wings, flits fora 
second from the point of attack, and dropping 
at some little distance again on the water, 
once more recommences its giddy gambols 
with its frolicking companions, tripping it 
“as merrily” as ever “danced the Quaker’s 
wife.” The structure of the legs is as peculiar 
as that of the eyes. The anterior pair are 


doubtless used for holding the food. The 
hinder are shorter and flatter, thin and elastic, 
admirably adapted for swimming, and applied 


enriched with a pair of ample wings. Should 
its pool assume the appearance of soon becom- 
ing dried up, it at once emigrates to a more 
extensive ball-room. 
the bottom of the water, where it passes the 
winter quietly reposing in the mud. If we 
examine the leaves of the aquatic plants about, 
we shall probably find its eggs laid neatly end 
to end. 
lives in the water. It comes forth about 
| August to undergo its change, makes for itself 
a little oval cocoon, and in about a month 
emerges the perfect insect. 

Such is a history of the life and adventures 
of our happy whirligigs, or towrniquets, as the 
French not inappropriately call them. Nor 
are they the only “merry-go-rounders” on 
this our pool; here are swarms of revellers in 
the water-measurers (Hydrometra stagnorum), 
slender-looking, ghost-like gentlemen, running 
in short jerks about the surface of the water 
just as cleverly as though it were dry land. 
Judging from personal appearance, one would 
{certainly infer there was “nothing in them,” 
but there is an amount of marvellous cunning 
when danger threatens worthy of a bulkier 
form. Touch one, and immediately the legs 
are packed away, and you would fancy only a 
bit of dry grass was floating before you. Then 
we have the Gerris lacustris, or water-runner, 
which greatly resembles the water-measurer, 
but is not quite so lank and thin and weird- 
like in his figure; and several kinds of spiders 
also stalking about in the same grim fashion ; 
but none of these are quite substantial enough, 
and perhaps too nimble for our clumsy fingers 
to secure. We can only smile at our failures 
as the dainty things skip and frisk away with 
sprite-like dexterity, as though quite conscious 
they have the better of us, and go where we 
are unable to follow. Perhaps one of the most 
amusing of these surface-water insects is the 
water-boatman (Notonecta glauca). 

But we must desert our pool for a time, to 
find it, and cross this field to an old quarry, 
whose stony perpendicular side is reflected in 
a sheet of water that has collected at the foot. 
Here many a soft moss and graceful fern have 
done their best to clothe and drape with beauty 
the cliff’s grim edges, left bare and roughened 
by the workman’s tool; and here, in the still, 
somewhat stagnant pool, the merry boatman 
loves to “paddle his own canoe.” An extra- 
ordinary-looking personage he is, enjoying life 
in his own peculiar style ; frisking about on his 





much the longest, bent forward like arms, and 





back—which is ridged like the keel of a boat, 


as oars or paddles. This tiny beetle is further | 


In autumn it retires to | 


The larva is long and narrow, and | 
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—and rowing away with his oar-like hind legs,|I have found them generally sluggish in their 
which are almost twice as long as the other} habits, during the day at least, but at night 
four, are very much ciliated, and terminate | they fly about with rapidity, and then it is— 
with two minute claws. He strikes them out| when the insect has spread its wings, tucked 
in a bold, vigorous manner, propelling himself} aside, as it were, the heavy coat-tails of its 
along at a rapid rate; his keen eyes keeping a| gloomy outer garb or e/ytra—that we discern 
sharp look-out on any enemy attacking from | the blood-red tints of his true body, so in har- 





below, and any prey he himself may be able to 
secure from above. Ruthlessly does he seize 
and pierce his victim, darting down with it 
under the water, and securely holding it with 
his fore-legs.. A merry little fellow he is, no 


|| doubt, but a voracious, bloodthirsty one to boot ; 


{ 














troubling himself with few scruples of con- 
science ; not content with destroying insects 
smaller than himself, but boldly attacking those 
considerably larger, and, if hard pressed, even 
displaying a cannibal tendency. At all times 
he exhibits great activity. On the approach 
of danger he dives into the water, but is com- 
pelled soon to reappear, being unable to remain 
any length of time below without rising to 
the surface to breathe. We may occasionally 
find him creeping on the water-plants in search 
of insects, or see him flying about in the evening 
sunshine. 

In a similar situation we are likely to see 
the water-scorpion (Nepa cinerea), which in 


many of its habits resembles the water-boat- | 


man, and certainly quite equals it in ferocity 
of disposition. It is found usually in a stag- 
nant pool or ditch, swimming slowly, but occa- 


sionally wanders from the water and takes a} 


little crawl amongst the grass. Its strange form 
not only readily catches the attention, but 
renders it at once distinguishable. There is 
little that is prepossessing in its personal 
appearance, as it stretches out its great fore- 
arms,—those deadly weapons in which it holds 
its struggling prey. With sight and action 
equally quick, it seizes with dexterous pounce on 
some poor unsuspicious wanderer, pierces him 
with its pointed beak, and then sucks in the life- 
blood of its victim. Sucha savage is it that it 
will actually destroy other insects for the simple 


| love of killing them; only showing mercy in its 
| sudden mode of execution, and making death— 


‘¢ 4 change which can but for a moment last ; 
A point between the future and the past.” 


| ‘Those I have captured were usually about an 


inch long; a dingy ash in colour, all but the 
upper surface of the abdomen, which is bright 
red. The two long filaments at the tail are 
employed in respiration. The four hind legs 
are used in swimming; those in front—which 
we have before called arms, because really used 


| mony with the murderous life he leads. 

Ah! one feels grieved to discover how many a 
dark deed of violence and wrong is perpetrated 
beneath the peaceful surface of this tranquil water, 
and we are disposed to turn at once away from 
the scene of cruelty and suffering; but our at- 
tention is arrested by the appearance of another 
rapacious-looking villain of more bulky form, 
wearing a cloak of still darker hue, and visage 
of still more savage aspect, and our morbid 
curiosity is again excited to linger and inquire 
by what foul deeds of darkness this bold ma- 
rauder gains his living. The water-beetle 
| (Dytiscus marginalis) is very common in almost 
{all ponds, pools, or running streams. It is so 
named from the deep yellow margin that bor- 
ders the elytra, and is rendered more conspicu- 
|ous by the contrast with the general rich, olive- 
| black hue of the insect. A well-dressed, well- 
| fed, portly gentleman he looks, quite aldermanic 
‘in his appearance, and quite as capable of 
appreciating a good dinner. ‘This fine beetle 
}is usually about an inch and a quarter long, 
land oval in form, Its sides are sharp, thus 
enabling it the more easily to cut the water. 
In every way it is peculiarly fitted for swim- 
jming. ‘The male and female differ slightly ; 
|the furrows on the elytra of the latter run 
| only about two-thirds the length, whilst the 
|male is usually quite smooth, but sometimes 
| slightly fluted the entire length. The posterior 
| legs of both are long, broad, and strong; 
densely fringed with hairs at the edges of the 
;Shank and foot, and used as powerful oars, 
| with which they rapidly propel themselves 
through the water. They are endowed with 
ample wings, which they use at night, flitting 
about with a dashing haste that is often start- 
‘ling. They are carnivorous and most voracious, 
| attacking indiscriminately all smaller insects, 
'molluses, young fish, &c.; in fact, perfect 
gourmands—nothing coming wrong to their 
insatiable appetites. 

I once witnessed a fierce attack made by 
| this beetle on a smooth newt, whose soft, un- 
| protected skin was but a poor defence against 
| the deadly forceps of the armour-clad tyrant. 
| After a persevering chase through and through 

the water, the dytiscus succeeded in overtaking 
| its selected prey, which it seized by the back, 








| 
| 








as such—are thicker in the thigh, and termi- | just above the tail, and held firm with steady 


nate with strong pincers. The bite is sharp, 


often painful, but perfectly harmless to man. 





|grip. The poor newt, possessing no weapons 
with which to contest, strove hard to shake off 
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its formidable opponent by wriggling and, warm sunshine, 


Ah! yonder is one just ap- 


twisting its more flexible body into all kinds’ pearing from beneath a spray of bramble that 
of contortions; convulsively lashing its tail, has trailed its long stem close down to the 


and rising to the surface of the water, or fran- | 
tically dashing down to scramble amongst the 
stones ; whilst its upraised head, starting eyes, | 
and widely expanded jaws bore evidence of the 
intense fear and agony it was enduring. Bat | 
the beetle remained unmoved, as though, con- | 
fidently aware of its own capability of endur- | 
ance, it patiently abided the time when its 
victim’s strength must exhaust itself. Up and 
down, round and round, head over heels they 
tumbled about, but still their positions regard- 
ing one another remained the same, and the 
beetle obstinately held on,— 


‘* Stern and relentless as grim death.” 


I watched the unequal contest for long, ad- 
miring the wonderful activity and graceful 
movements of the newt, until it became evident 
its agility and strength must succumb to the 
superior force and power of its enemy, when I 
could no longer refrain coming to the rescue, 
interposing for the weak, and stretching forth— 


“ The helping, hospitable hand” 


on behalf of the poor wounded and almost 
exhausted newt. A sharp knock on the head, 
evidently as unexpected as alarming, speedily 
frightened Mr. Dytiscus off, under a great 
stone to hide his discomfiture, and perhaps 
injured visage; whilst the freed newt rose 
panting and disfigured to the surface, plunged 
about in continued affright and uncertainty for 
some time, at length sought a place of refuge 
on higher ground, and actually ended by 


| languidly crawling to the top of the very stone 
| beneath which its humbled and bruised an- 





tagonist lurked. Well, it is true— 


‘** A pond’s a mirrored world, where strong on weak, 

Cunning on simple prey ;” 
but why should we view with such abhor- 
rence and disgust the practices of the angler 
heron, or the beetle that lies in wait for his 
prey, more than the fisher with his rod and 
hook, the sportsman that shoots the hare or 
pheasant, or hunts down the more royal game 
of deer? The beetle and the peer alike re- 
quire their daily meal; and if the former, 
obeying the great law of nature, procures its 
own necessary sustenance, it is no more to be 
condemned than the noble duke who employs 
his gamekeeper and cook to prepare his veni- 
son pasty. 

Now if we return to our first pretty pool, 
or even the running rivulet itself, we shall, in 
all probability, see a little newt, creeping 
under some of the aquatic plants, or basking 
on some stone beneath the soft rays of the 


| water’s edge. It is a beautiful little reptile, 
‘ard so common in almost every pond or pool 
|we have, that I think few river-side ramblers 


will fail to recognise the pretty creature, and 
therefore description seems almost unneces- 





| sary. It is rarely longer than three or four 
inches, and the tail, which is flat and com- 
pressed, terminating in a sharp point, com- 
prises quite a third of the entire length. The 
skin is remarkably soft and smooth, a light 
buff or brownish grey in general tone, scat- 
tered over with dark brown spots. It varies 





COMMON SMALL NEWT. 


much, however, according to the seasons, and | 
also the sexes; the male in spring appearing | 


in more vivid tints of richer orange, and crest 
brightly tipped with violet and red. The body 
is continuous with the head; the latter flat- 


tened between the eyes. It is a good swimmer, | 


steering itself with its rudder-like tail, often 
moving about with great elegance, walking 
under the water or on dry ground with equal 








facility. The female is said to be most careful | 


in depositing her eggs in the folds of the sur- 
rounding plants ; and the metamorphosis which 


the young undergo is very similar to that of | 


the frog. 
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Country people often argue that the water- 
eft, as they call it, is venomous, whereas 
there is scarcely a less offensive little creature 
living. It gets the character, too, of being 
rather partial to the tadpoles of the frog, and 


| if pressed for food will not scruple to attack 
and make a meal off one of its own weaker 











| brethren; but it usually feeds on small worms, 
This reminds me | 


water-insects, and molluscs. 
that a portion of the newt itself constituted 
one of the dainty dishes— 

“On little mushroom table spread,” 


at the court feast of Oberon and his queen 
Titania,— 

‘“‘ With all the fairy elves that be.” 
We read that some of the choicest cates were 
composed of— 

‘“ Beards of mice, a newt's stewed thigh; 

A bloated earwig, and a fly; 

The unctuous dewlaps of a snail ; 

The broke heart of a nightingale, 

O'ercome in music.” 


Have you observed a little wren—“ Kitty 
Wren,” as when children we used to call her— 


the cold, its loud glad notes may be heard as 
hearty and full as in the warmest spring or 
fairest summer’s day. 
“ Chink, chink, chink, 

The quick note of the russet wren, 

Familiar to the haunts of men, 

That quits in hollowed wall, his bow’r, 

And through the winter's gloomy hour 

Sings cheerily.”’ 





| Though so tiny itself, the wren constructs a 
commodious nest, and often commences two 
or three, as though practising the art before 
starting to the edifice in which it means to 
settle and bring up its numerous progeny; 
for this little bird is one of the most prolific of 
the feathered tribe, and even as many as six- 
teen eggs have been found in a single nest. 





bird; and when we consider that two broods 
|are usually reared in the season, we no longer 
| wonder to find Mrs. Wren a matron of un- 
| wearying bustle and activity, ever busy pro- 
| viding for so large a family. Infinite pains is 


| displayed in the construction of the nursery 


that has for some time been flitting about our|to render it warm and comfortable. A dome 


heads, hopping uneasily from spray to branch, 
with that peculiar angry, agitated cry of hers ? 


Well, I intended to have slily pointed out to| 
you her nest, the whereabouts being I fancied | 
only known to herself and me, but Kitty has | 
Here it is built | 
securely in this richly blooming hawthorn that | 


betrayed her own secret. 


steeps the sense with the sweetest of perfumes. 
The spot is well chosen, just in the hollow 
where three branches diverge, and the tree 
itself protected by the rising bank-side, shel- 
tered alike from wind or observation. 

The common wren (T'roglodytes vulgaris),— 


“ The sprightly wren with little quill,” 








is placed over the entrance, and the inside is 
| neatly lined, made soft and smooth ;— 


‘* Each circumstance 
How artfully contrived to favour warmth.” 

The outside material is usually composed of 
moss, sometimes lichens, closely woven together, 
and made as much as possible to resemble the 
branches which support it. Thus does instinct 
dictate for its better security. It is oval in 
form, and the wren does not commence like 
other birds by building the bottom first. 
When placed against the branches of a tree, it 
erects the scaffolding, or traces the skeleton 
outline, first taking great care to make this 


is ore of the smallest of our British birds, | secure and firm before filling in the sides or 


almost never exceeding four inches in length, | forming the dome. The entrance, which is in 
and, I am told, weighing only about three| the middle, it leaves so small that only its own 


| flirting its little erect tail, and uttering its soft 


drachms. Its general colour is brown, speckled | 
in different parts with lighter and darker | 
shades. There are reddish-tinged feathers | 
about the wings, and also the short tail, but | 
the throat and breast are almost white. It is| 
a happy, bright little bird, that does not at- | 
tempt any great flight, but hops and skips | 
about from spray to spray,— 


“So quick and small that scarce the eye 
Can catch them as they creep or fly,” 


melodious twitter in a confiding, sweet, familiar 
way, that makes it as general a favourite as 
our dear English robin. Even in the depth of 





winter, when other songsters are silenced by | 


tiny self can find ready admittance. 
‘‘ Chink, chink, chink!” 


As we retire from the blossom-clad hawthorn 
tree, again we hear the sharp quick notes, 
so free and blithe. Mrs. Kitty has returned to 
her mossy nest, happy and content once more, 
whilst her loving mate flits about close by, 








This accounts for the unusual dimensions of | 
the nest in comparison with the size of the | 





enlivening her with his pretty, oft-repeated 


twitterings. 
“Sing, little bird! Sing on, designed 
A lesson for our anxious kind; 
That we, like thee, with heart’s content, 
Enjoy the blessings God hath sent : 
His bounty trust, perform His will, 
Nor antedate uncertain ill.” 
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We must now look around on the many 
lovely flowers of this month, so bewilderingly 
numerous, not only on the borders of the bank 
and sloping edges, but rising out of the very 
stream itself, or resting on the crystal surface 
of the water. We scarce know which to lay 
hands on first; the blossoms of— 


“ The trees that bend with odour sweet, 
A grateful shelter overhead ; 
Or flowers that crowd about our feet, 
On which we grieve to tread.” 

Oh! the longest of “the bonnie days of 
June” would not suffice to gather half “June’s 
bonnie blossoms.” The noble chestnut still 
rears it stately flowers, some white, some pink. 


‘The poplar there 
Shoots up its spire, and shakes its leaves i’ the sun 
Fantastical, while round its slender base 
Rambles the sweet-breathed woodbine.” 


Milton's “ flaunting honeysuckle,” Shaks- 
pere’s “luscious woodbine.” 

Wild roses, so well armed for their own 
defence, spread their lovely flowers on all sides, 


| and in several varieties, vying in beauty with 


the hawthorn’s bloom,— 
‘The pearly-white May blossom full of sweets.” 


Finer hawthorns than we have here it is 
perhaps impossible to see; so large in their 
growth, or so luxuriant and profligate in their 
bloom. Some surpassingly snowy fair, others 
blushing rich in colour. 

I am reminded of Burns’ exquisite verse,— 
“The hawthorn I will pu’ wi’ its locks o’ silver gray, 

Where, like an aged man, it stands at break o’ day, 

But the songster’s nest within the bush I winna 

tak’ away.” 

The sweet soft scent that greets us here 
comes from the broom, the “lang yellow,” 
“bonnie, bonnie broom ”—over which the bees 
make happy murmurings, and which we are 
accustomed to think blooms richest on the dry 
hill-side or heath-land. Perhaps it does, but 
many a branch adorns our river-side, jutting 
out from the steep edges, and bending over 
the stream, till its myriads of golden flowers 
almost kiss the ripples as they dance along. 
It vies in splendour of colour with the furze or 
whins that here so abound, and during this 
month especially are in their full glory of 
golden beauty. One does not marvel at the 
enthusiasm of the Swedish naturalist. Hark 
to the bursting of the seed-vessels, like the 
mimic explosion of little popguns. 


‘* Oh, love you not to list and hear 
The crackling of the gorse flowers near, 
Pouring an orange-scented tide 
Of fragrance by the river-side ?” 


Stellarias, speedwells, campions, water- 
avens, the beautiful wild— 


“ Hyacinth with sapphire bell, 
Curling backwards,” 


and many an earlier blossom still lingers to 
greet the later springing flowers that more 


geraniums creep about,and the self-heal spreads 
amongst the clovers; numerous vetches and 
nightshades, the pretty pimpernel, delicate 
flax, &c., have all sprung up, mixing their fra- 
grance and beauty with the higher growth of 
willow-herbs, square-stemmed figworts, round- 
leaved mallows, and— 


“ The tall foxglove’s crimson bloom.” 


But we have not time to-day for these; the 
small white blossoms of the watercress 
(Nasturtium officinale) claim our attention, as 
being more exclusively a water-plant. 


“Where the still streamlet wanders o’er the glade 
The pungent cresses grow. Hast thou ne’er seen 
The humble gatherer ply his simple craft ? 

With long lithe hook does he his harvest make, 
Despoiling of its pure and wholesome crop 

The unmurmuring waters; then, with careful eye, 
Doth he assort them, casting far away 

Each leaf suspicious, and in pleasant sheaves, 

All green and grateful, binding up the rest. 

Now his full basket glistens like a field 

Whereon an April day has wept its-showers.” 


The watercress forms one of the most re- 
freshing salads we can place on the table, and 
although we have it not here in such abun- 
dance as to bring remunerative trade even to 
the humblest gatherer, its small white cross- 
shaped blossoms are pretty little adornments 
in our streams. It may readily be distin- 
guished from the water-parsnip, which is a 
poisonous plant, by the leaf at the end of the 


its other leaflets. 


ing on our pretty river’s surface, the curled 
variety being somewhat abundant with us in 
certain parts; but its dull-coloured leaves do 
not render it sufficiently attractive for more 
than just our passing notice. Loving to rear 
its well-poised head on a little island of its 
own, composed of a few elevated stones covered 
with mossy soil, and rising often in the very 
centre of the stream, we have the handsome 
globe-flower (Trollius Ewropeus), a blossom 
common in our northern counties, though I 
believe rarely seen in its uncultivated state 
in the south of England. In Scotland it is 
called the Lucker Gowan, and its familiar 





name with us is cabbage daisy ; but its title of 





stalk being so much larger and rounder than | 


We have pondweeds (Potamogetons) float- 





especially belong to this month. The little | 
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| ment, where the shadows are deep, the waters 


| round, smooth, glossy freshness. 


ASPIRATIONS. 





globe-flower is most appropriate, for its blos- 
soms are beautifully spherical in form, and 
never appear fully to expand. It is, I think, 
one of the most ornamental of our stream 
flowers, its large round yellow blossoms rising 
conspicuously on their erect sturdy stems 
almost a foot high. 

It is not often that we find many varieties of 
water-plants blooming in the same part of the 
river; we come upon patches of one or two 
certain kinds that seem to monopolize that 
particular spot, and further on they give place 


| to others, as though afraid or jealous of any 


comparison of beauty. 


Ponds or smaller sheets of water invariably | 


display greater variety, but I fancy the hand 
of art may have more to do with this than 





the hand of nature. If we proceed a little 
lower down our river we shall find that just as | 


most attractive and handsome of all our water- 
plants, the stately yellow water-lily (Nuphar 
lutea) appears to prefer quietude and retire- 


still. Fitly has this exquisite blossom been 
termed “empress of the waters,” and “stately 
river queen.” Beautiful is the richly tinted 
flower itself, and beautiful are its coiled leaves 
that rise almost to the surface, and then, 
gradually unfolding themselves, display their 
They lie 
under and about the blossoms, which, raising | 
their heads slightly out of the water, appear as | 





it were to be reposing on these cool soft 
couches of emerald green. 

Though written for the purer and still more 
lovely white water-lily, which does not, I 
regret to say, adorn our.streamlet, those lines 
of Mrs. Hemans are not misapplied,— 


“ Bright lily of the wave! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou scem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt in thy cell.” 


Our ramble and investigations have been 
sufficient for to-day, and we must hasten to 
close both,— 


‘Though many a thing that pretty is delays 
The wanderer’s steps beneath the sun’s soft rays.” 


In all this mass of lovely blossoms we have 
failed to mark the quickly passing hours, and 


| the globe-flower seems to have chosen the | are reminded of “Cupid and the dial.” 
| exposed bustle of the running stream, the} 


“One day young frolic Cupid tried 
To scatter roses o’er the hours, 
And on the dial’s face to hide 
The course of time with many flowers. 


By chance his rosy wreaths had wound 
Upon the hands, and forced them on; 
And when he looked again he found 
The hours had passed, the time was gone. 


* Alas!’ said Love, and dropped his flowers, 
‘T’ve lost my time in idle play ; 
The sweeter I would make the hours, 
The quicker they are passed away.’ ” 
LEIGH PAGE, 


ASPIRATIONS. 


I. 
«“ When He giveth quictness, who then can give 
trouble ?” 


II. 


‘* My meat is to do the will of Him that sent Me.” 


O stay my mind on Thee, thou faithful Friend, Ou, precious food! give me, dear Lord, this 


With Thy perfected peace; for well I know 
Life is made up of pain and change and woe, 
And may be so with me to the far end. 


meat— 
The meat to bear and do God’s holy will. 
Amid life’s many cares and stirs I still 
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I know that health may fail, friends change or | Would sit with Mary at Thy blessed feet : 
die, | There tell my vexing thoughts, my frequent 
For human life is a strange mystery, | fears, : 
And much of it is only agony. | Assured that my dear Saviour ever hears, 
But plant Thy peace, dear Lord, within my | And never wearies, as the tend’rest friend 
breast ; | May weary, turn aside, and coldly leave 
Shelter me ‘neath Thine everlasting arm; | Me in my loncliness to pine and grieve. 
And I shall surely be serene and calm Thou ever hearest: hearing, sure doth send 
Amid life’s certain anguish and unrest. | Gracious removal of the pain or care, 
I do not pray, I dare not hope to be | That we may lay ’t Thy feet in faithful prayer, 
Exempt from human care and misery,— | Or grace and strength the agony to bear. 
All that I ask, dear Lord, is peace with Thee. F. E. A. 
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ON WORK, AND 


Wuen Sir Robert Peel put to the House of 
Commons his famous question, “ What is a 
pound?” he furnished an illustration of the 
fact that it is easier to know what a thing is 


| than to define it when known. And the reason 


is not far to seek. 

To comprehend a thing, we must know what 
it is; to define it, we must also know what it 
is not. For the definition must not only in- 
clude the thing in question, but exclude a 
number of others, similar in many respects, but 
not in all. 

Now we all know by experience what work 
is, but it is not so easy to define it in words. 
Perhaps in its most general sense working and 


| doing are nearly synonymous, and if so, work 


would seem to be “the exercise of any power 
or faculty of mind or bedy.” Now every such 
power carries with it a desire for self-exercise ; 
more especially if it be newly acquired, or as 
yet immature. Even in animals this is seen. 
Jules Gerard tells us that the Arabs suffer far 
more from the depredations of the young and 
growing lion than from those of his father and 
mother. The latter forage as a matter of busi- 
ness, leap upon the ox or horse, and having 
deprived the victim of life by one pat of their 
huge paw, carry him off, and proceed to divide 
and eat him secundum artem. The young 
lions, however, are always trying their newly 
discovered powers on the cattle of the unfortu- 
nate Arabs. This cow receives a pat in the 
wrong place, or not hard enough, and is only 
disabled; that returns home with five or six 
pounds of steak removed from its hind quar- 
ters; and perhaps the day after three or four 
are clumsily killed, and not eaten. So that the 
natives in those parts have rather a bad time 
of it. Similarly in the case of a child who has 
just learned to walk, or a boy who is beginning 
to ride or swim. In short, the exercise of a 
power, if not excessive, is mostly attended with 
pleasure. The same is the case with the facul- 
ties of the mind. The story of the boy who 
would make verses, and who when forbidden 
by his stern father, and finally chastised for so 
doing, remonstrated in the couplet,— 
O father, do some pity take, 
And I will no more verses make, 

may probably be an invention founded on Ovid’s 
description of his boyhood,— 

“Why waste your useless toil ? my father cried ; 
Homer himself had fame, but nought beside. 
Moved by his words, I bade the muse good-bye, 
And vowed in future prose alone to try ; 

But try or not, the end was still the same, 
For of their own accord the verses came.” 





HOW TO DO IT. 


Still, young Pascal in his garret, covering 
the floor with mathematical diagrams, or Gif- 
ford working out his sums on his master’s 
leather with a punch, being too poor to buy 
paper, are proofs among many others that 
every power within a man naturally craves 
exercise. 

So far, then, it would seem that work should 
be a pleasure. But we know by experience 
that this is the exception, and not the rule. 
Certainly some men do like work for its own 
sake. Shakspere says of Percy, “He that 
kills me some six or seven dozen Scots at a 
breakfast, washes his hands, and says to his 
wife, ‘Fie upon this quiet life! I want work /’” 

But the greatest instance in modern times 


of a work-lover, or, as the Greeks would call 


him, “ philergates,” was the Spanish dramatist, 
Lope de Vega. ‘The man was the very imper- 
sonation of energy of every kind. Soldier, 
secretary, priest, alchemist, master of Italian, 
Latin, French, Portuguese,—he wrote, accord- 
ing to the lowest estimate, 1,500 original plays. 
Lord Holland, in his life of Lope de Vega, says 
1,800 plays, besides 400 sacred dramas. What 
is more, the plays were good. They delighted 
all Spain, and were constantly acted at all the 
theatres. An amusing anecdote of his readi- 
ness is given by his friend Montalvan. 

The manager of the Madrid theatre wanted 
a play in a great hurry. So Lope and Mont- 
alvan—like Beaumont and Fletcher in old, or 
Reade and Boucicault in modern times—agreed 
to write it between them, each taking half. 
In two days it was finished, all but one act ; 
Montalvan working day and night, while Lope 
took it quite easily. Well, some sixteen sheets 





remained to be done. Montalvan knew that | 
he could not equal his friend in quality, but he | 


did flatter himself that for once he would excel 
him in speed. So he rose at two a.m., and by 


dint of hard work had covered his eight sheets | 


(all the plays were in rhymed verse, remember) 
by eleven. 
little proud of what he had done. He knocked 
at the door. A servant appeared. ‘“ Where 
is your master?” 

“In the garden, sir.” 

“Very good; I'll go and find him.— Well, 
Lope, how about the play ?” 

“Never mind the play, but come and look 
at this orange tree. I think it’s frostbitten.” 

“ Well, but I’ve done mine; when will yours 
be finished P” 

“Oh,” replied Lope, “I rose at five, finished 
it off by nine, then breakfasted and wrote an 


Off he went to his friend, not a | 
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epistle in verse of 150 lines, and have jast 
finished watering the whole garden.” 

Then taking out the papers, he read them 
to his friend, epistle included,—“ which,” says 
Montalvan, “ would have astonished me, had I 
not known the fertility of his genius !” 

So much for men to whom work is a plea- 
sure, if not rather a necessity of life. Examples 
of the converse, to whom work and pain are 
synonymous, are only too numerous. Foster, 
the author of the well-known “ Essay on Deci- 


while to get a clear idea of what are the different 
kinds of work, and how best to do them. 
Work, then, is of three kinds. 

The first and lowest, consists of the exer- 
cise of simple bodily power. As nations 
become more highly civilized, they show a 


and contrast it unfavourably with the second 
class. And yet there is a kind of rude 
grandeur about it; and some of the most 
majestic and enduring works which the world 





sion of Character,” was such a man. Excellent 


has yet seen were accomplished by what 


tendency to look down upon this kind of work, | 




















as his writings are, he tells us himself that he | Layard calls “naked human strength.” The 
absolutely dreaded and shrunk from the Jabour| Roman roads will even now outlast our 
of composi.ion; and nothing but a sense of| Holborn Viaduct, and the Pyramids of Egypt 
duty could induce him to do what, when fairly | will yet see the ruins of our Houses of Parlia- 


driven to it, he did so well. 

With most of us, however, the feeling is | 
midway between the two extremes. If in | 
health and in geod spirits, our work lies lightly 
upon us, and, especially if we feel that we are 
doing it well, we take a pleasure in it. 
who cannot recall times when it is, as we say, 
against the grain; done only because it must 
be got over somehow, with an earnest desire | 


|| to get rid of it? There are two ways of acting | 


in such a case. One is, as an artisan would | 
say, to “scamp” the work. So a painter, who 


| | had to finish a picture in a hurry, might dash off 


a few bold outlines and a piece of foreground, | 
and fill up all the background with shadow | 
and a few forms, suggested rather than worked 
out. But no real workman would do this. | 
Look at a picture by Hogarth or Wilkie, or in| 
our own day by Leach. Not only is the fore- | 
ground boldly dashed off, but in the most out- | 
of-the-way corners, where an ordinary painter | 
would give a little vague shading, you find | 
touches, first thought out, and then skilfully | 
elaborated, which often contain quite a little | 
history in themselves. | 
There is another plan, and that is to con- 
centrate all your energies on the work in hand, 
do it quickly and well at the expense of a great | 
mental strain, and then lie by and rest. For 
you may, for a limited time, work the mental 
machine at double speed even when it flags, 
but you will pay dearly for it afterwards. Just 
as I have seen a crew, towards the end of a 
closely contested race, with teeth clenched, 
muscles rigid, moving like a piece of machinery, 
every energy braced and strung to hold out to 
the last. They win by half a length,—and | 
what then? Why, then one stops rowing and 
leans over his oar with head dizzy and eyes for 
the moment blind; another, perhaps, actually 
faints ; and even the strongest feel, as we say, 
how much that last spurt took out of them. 
As, however, whether with the grain or 
against it, we all have work to do, it is worth 





| 


But | 


ment. Those old builders put into their 
temples stones which with all our science we 
could hardly lift. Fancy in the famous temple 
at Heliopolis three stones, some sixty-three 
feet long, thirteen feet wide, and ten feet 
thick ! 
power, are not foundation stones, but are 
|raised twenty feet from the ground. Why, 
Stonehenge itself would look like a child’s 
house of bricks by the side of these monsters. 


However, as regards individuals, the man 
who can only do this sort of work is at the | 
lowest end of the scale,—and that for two | 


reasons. 


First, as all men have strength more or | 


less, there is great competition in the labour 
market, and therefore wages must be low; and 
secondly, age, illness, or dissipation, may, and 


often must, diminish or take away the bodily | 


vigour, which forms such a man’s stock in 
trade. 

Two things may be observed in passing. 
One, that this kind of work is the only class 
where cause and effect can be calculated on or 
compared with certainty. Thus, if I have 
1,000 cubic yards of earth to remove in a 
week, and @ man can carry away three cubic 
yards per day, I can easily calculate how 
many men I must employ to get the work 
done. But if I have 100 hard problems to 
solve in the same time, it is impossible to tell 
how many men I must employ, or how long 
they will take. 


The other point worth notice is, that from | 


the fact that the wages paid for a man’s mere 
bodily force amount to little more than the 
food he requires, and that this does not vary 
much from time to time, a day’s wages form 
a pretty good test of the comparative value of 
money in any age or country. Thus, if what 
our English version calls a penny, but which 
is really 73d. a day, was the wages of a hus- 
bandman in our Lord’s time, while the usual 


And these, as if in the wantonness of | 
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rate now is about 2s. 6d., it follows that —— 
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then was worth, ¢.¢.. would buy, about four 
times as much as it will now. 

The next and higher class of work is 
mental. And here ,we meet with two or 
three peculiarities which are very interesting. 
First, strange to say, pure mental work is 
worth very little. Metaphysical stndies are 
useful to give the workman readiness in hand- 
ling his tools; but on the whole Kemble was 
not far wrong when, being asked for a defini- 
tion of metaphysics, he replied, “When A talks 
to B and C, and B and C don’t understand A, 
and A doesn’t understand himself,—that’s 
metaphysics.” 

But if mental work per se has not much use 
or value, only compound it with bodily, and its 
worth is incalculable. It reminds one of the 
old alchemists. A pinch of red powder, and a 
ladle full of lead; worth little or nothing 
separate, but drop one into the other, and lo 
a crucible full of gold! And this is seen alike 
in small or great matters. Once at St. 
Petersburg a colossal statue was to be raised 
and placed on a pedestal. Well, the ropes, 
pulleys, windlasses, &c., were all arranged, and 
the men set to work. Very slowly the huge 
mass rose, and after some hours’ labour was 
within a few inches of the required height, 
when to the dismay of the engineers the whole 
came to a dead stop. The fact was that the 
ropes had stretched from the immense strain, 
and when all that could be, was wound on the 
windlass, the statue was some two or three 
inches short of the required height. What 
was to be done? ‘To shorten the ropes the 
statue must be lowered, and the whole thing 
be begun a‘resh. A vast deal of lead, you see, 
but who can supply the red powder? Sud- 
denly from the crowd comes the voice of an 
English sailor—* Wet the ropes!” They 
dash water over them, the fibres contract and 
consequently shorten, and in a few minutes 
more the thing is done. Or, again, take a 
scene in a cotton mill. There is a complicated 
arrangement of wheels, bands, bobbins, spindles, 
all revolving at fall speed. But as the loose 
cotton is unwound from the spindle the 
slightest hitch causes it to break; and a good 
part of the workman’s time is taken up in 
joining the threads again. Various plans have 
been tried, at considerable expense, to avoid 
this, but all have failed, and now it is regarded 
as a matter of course. One man, however, 
there is, by no means a first-rate hand, but 
rather idle and given to drink, whose threads 
wind off smoothly and hardly ever break. So 
that when Saturday night comes, his wages 
are higher than those of the best and steadiest 
workman. The managers cannot understand 


it, _He is watched, but to no purpose. At 





last, they call him up and offer to buy his 


secret. I forget the exact terms he asked, 
but I think it was a pint of beer a day and 
£100 down. They agree readily, for the plan, 
if it succeeds, will save them some thousands 
a year. The oracle utters three words, 
“Chalk your spindles!” It is done, and the 
result was.one means of the rapid rise of the 
Peel family. Take another instance, The 
French marshals were endeayouring to subdue 
Spain. Napoleon was busy at Paris, directing 
some of his great Continental movements, and 
the generals, though they had plenty of troops, 
somehow or other could not reduce the country. 
If they gained here, they lost there; hardly 
had they tranquillized a province, when insur- 
rections sprung up in the one they had just left; 
in short, things were in a bad way, and the 
French were losing ground in all directions. 
But their master had the best head in Europe 
on -his shoulders, and what does he do? 
Sends word to his marshals—* Meet me at 
such a village, on such a day, with maps, and 
all necessary information. Napoleon posts at 
full speed from Paris. He arrives; the maps 
are spread out onthe ground. The master-mind 
graspsallthecircumstances, forms the plan, gives 
directions. 
occupy this or that strong position.’’ In short, 
a grand military combination is traced out, 
and in three or four hours the Emperor is on 
his way back. His orders are obeyed; and in 
two months the Spaniards are swept back 
everywhere, and the country secured. 
hours’ headwork of one man has done what 
six months’ mere handwork of eighty or 
ninety thousand men had failed to accomplish. 

On the whole, then, we come to the con- 
clusion that a man’s work increases in value 
in proportion to the amount of the mental 
element involved in it. At the bottom of the 
scale we may place the rough labourer. Infuse 
a tincture of mind, in the shape of ability to 
read, write, and make simple calculations, and 
the man becomes a foreman or ganger, and 
obtains higher wages. A little more head, 
and we have the lower class of engineer; and 
so on in a gradually ascending scale, until we 
reach a Stephenson or Brunel with perhaps 
ten thousand men, or a Moltke with half a 
million, all moved by the influence of one 
commanding brain. 

There is a third class of work, which is of a 
yet higher nature. We consist of body, mind, 
and spirit ; and spiritual work is as far superior 


in its results to mental, as that is to mere | 


bodily labour. But what we have to say on this, 
as well as on the best methods of accomplish- 
ing mental or bodily work, must be postponed 
to another opportunity... C, W. GoODHARr. 
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| and found that yearning for communion with | 
| congenial hearts which under all circumstances | 


| companionship and loving regard of the few, 
| their hearts and gave me the biessing of their 
| affection. I shali indeed have reason to thank 
| God through all my future existence for the 
| love which cheered my path while working at ad 


| . 
| there which have never known a change. 


| for good or evil as the character of the squire 
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OUT OF THE WORLD ; 
Or, A YEAR AND A HALF OF QUIET LIFE IN AN AGRICULTURAL PARISH. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PROTOPLAST.” 


CHAPTER XI.—FRIENDS AND NEIGHBOURS. | To labour for Him, to promote His glory, an 
|to feed His poor as the representatives o 


: ‘ Christ’s own poverty upon earth, was their 
bours around me during my residence at P Hen ets 


OLsis! “Be! wae 4s Ree vei Ur gas of | Dlessed life-work. I need hardly say then 


the most valued of the former, that I should pies er bet a in thew or how nee 
find the locality very dull after London society, | ee SRE -G NERS SNOTOE ARORORE OS 


to which I had been long accustomed. It was | a. hushand designed. far the -heneBt. ar. im 


true that I had been privileged to move in a| shmotion of thepariah. Frans the dey ven 
at : : | he asked for the use of a schoolroom of Miss 
literary circle for some years, and had greatly | 
4 : > |C—— for lectures, and was met by the 

appreciated the intellectual pleasure of frequent | . : : 
. Hie : é | heartiest and most cordial consent, to the time 
intercourse with gifted minds; but so far from 

; ; eG = . | when a sad farewell was spoken there to the 
feeling myself isolated, or disliking the retire- 1: - ; 
wldak of (ua! didi’ tha call’ Gh 1 | parishioners, there was one line of consistent 

acs Phe oS quiet intense'y>| encouragement and help to all one’s efforts. 
I can scarcely now write with an unmoved 
feeling of the personal kindness which I re- 
ceived from dear Mrs. C——, at that time 
| mistress of the Hall. She showed this con- 
|tinually by many a little act of thoughtful 


I HAVE not yet spoken of the friends and neigh- 


of life is irrepressible, fully met by the sweet | 


who, as soon as they knew me, took me into 


respect with which she honoured me. One 


C——, and for the steadfast friendships begun | 
There is nothing which so affects a parish ee 


and his family. The respected proprietor of| . tec 
D——_ W_— Hall, the finé old’ place which, | remembrance as signs of an affectionate regard 


with its beautiful park of magnificent trees | for my “ works’ sake." No wonder that whan, 
Pia te ge ra t of that ‘ot ~~? some time after I left the place, I received the 
OTMO LOS CHICT OFNAMERS OF CARS PICHUFESGNS | tidings of her denth,.it wan. wih feelings of 
village, had long been laid to rest; but he = 
had left behind him all the influence of a life | Taee* wii PW As 10 hee danghten sen he 
bly spent in promoting the true interests 1, Feeney Seien ty 20% Witla SA CR 
his ds 0c at while it wi delichtful to | “a so noble, unselfish, and apaatam we ae 
i 4 y3 rst a dd eal attachment, much indeed is wrapped in that 
rear From every voice among the people the! word. I have truly cause to rejoice that the 


same testimony to his worth, every plan for | privilege of knowing her has been granted me, 


heir rez od and spiritu: alfare was still! . . ie 
‘ al good and spiritual we rhe il and I believe our friendship is unalterabie, 


‘ or ii) bantett the btn wt | > 
carried on inalike benevolent spirit by his widow |and that the help, counsel, and comfort which 


and daughter. These were indeed noble ex- | she has ever given me will be mine till one of 


amples of the beter Mbessieretesiigg: of our land,| 1 is removed from this world of labour to the 
where gifts of position, talent, and wealth are 


not used for pride and aggrandizement, but 





by Divine Providence in connection with them 
and dependence upon them. 


By the ladies at the Hall the care of their ‘cordial and helpful, will show sympathy with 
estates was regarded as a sacred “ charge 


our work and friendliness to ourselves, but in 

from the God they loved. To them the lan-| 11, course of a long experience one sees one 
guage of that beautiful hymn was no mere amd anchor drop off, as circumstances put 
a enn | | their affection rather crucially to the test; and 
“T have a charge to keep, | then, as one takes a retrospect of life and its 

A God to glorify.” | disap pointments, a few chosen friends stand 


| paratively after the lapse of: years can merit 


world of rest. ‘ Ye know the proof of him,” | 
said the apostle Paul of Timothy, when writing | 
for the good of others who have been placed |to the Philippian church. Oh! how few com- | 


|that encomium! Many will seem for a while || 
















consideration and good-will, trifling perhaps in | 
itself, but most precious as the token of the | 


ay a splendid bouquet of hothouse flowers, | 
}another day a basket of delicious fruit, an- | 
ther day a message of kind inquiry after my | 
| health, if she had seen me at church looking | 
pale or worn. These things live now in my 
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out in their brightness as unchanged. In 
prosperity and adversity, in joy and sorrow, 
through good report and evil report, they have 
stood their ground; we feel that we can trust 
them henceforth, and that they will never turn 
aside from us. “We know the proof of them.” 
Sweet words. I always associate them with 
more than one of the dear friends who were 
given to me at my beloved D—— W——. 
Two or three very pretty residences (with 
their adjoining farms) were scattered up and 
down in the village. One of the most charm- 
ing of these houses, sheltered by a shrubbery 
of flowering trees, was occupied by a gentleman 
of the name of Y——. Formerly he had had 
a pastoral charge in the Church of England, 
but when I knew him he had been for some 
years in a very indifferent state of health, and 
was watched over with the fondest solicitude 
by his devoted wife and daughter. Mrs. Y. 





| was no ordinary woman; she had been long 


in the training of the heavenly Master's 





school, to the perfecting of every Christian 
grace. On first meeting our hearts were 
strangely drawn together, and as months 
rolled on, and I learned to appreciate all the 
depths of her character, I saw that her faith 
had indeed been purified as gold tried in the 
fire. Oh! how precious became to me the 
love of this most true friend! With the gentle 
tenderness of an almost motherly affection 
she ministered to me both in body and mind. 
In sickness or sorrow she was ever the first 
to offer her heartfelt sympathy; in times of 
weariness or depression she spoke the encou- 
raging word which urged me onward; and I 
am sure I shall never know how much of 
help and joy I owed to her prayers. 

Surely it is good to acknowledge gratefully 
such fellow-labourers, such helpers in the Lord. 
In her deep humility she thought she was 
learning of me, little knowing how I valued the 
lessons which were taught me day by day, by 
the bright example of her faith and “ patience 
of hope.” Yes, our heart-union is for eternity, 
and when we meet before the throne, and the 
Lord rewards even the cup of cold water given 
for His sake, then it will be known how greatly 
she has helped me and comforted me. 

I must also speak in kind remembrance of 
Mr. and Mrs. N: , Who occupied a farm at 
the further end of the village. Their pretty 
cottage always wore a bright, cheerful aspect, 
and their garden was a pattern of neatness 
and beauty, sure evidence of the good taste 
and refinement of those who bestowed so much 
loving care upon it. Yet sorrow had invaded 
that home also. Mrs. N was in very 
delicate health; she had been deeply tried by 
the loss of her infant children. One sweet 














treasure after another had been taken from 
her, and she seemed to pine away herself under 
the continued anxiety and grief. I felt very 
deeply for her past troubles, and for the con- 
suming care which still preyed on her mind; 


for the loss of her little ones had engendered | 


very naturally an almost morbid fear of the 
result of any trifling ailment which affected the 
others. She was very reserved in character, 
bat I recognised the undercurrent of true 
spiritual feeling which pervaded her mind ; 
and seeing that her trials had cast a gloom 
over her Christianity. I longed to see her 
enabled to “rejoice in the Lord always.” She 
loved the Word of truth, and I believe her 
greatest comfort was found in listening to 
the many precious promises in which God has 
spoken to the bereaved Rachels in His Church. 
For both her and her husband I had a most 
sincere respect, and when another of their 
dear children was taken home during our 
stay at C , I felt my strongest sympathies 
awakened for the tried parents. 

But I believe both have been enabled to bless 
God for this chastening on the part of their 
Father and best Friend, and that, in the lan- 
guage of the Shunammite of old, Mrs. N—— 
has received grace to say, “ It is well with my 
child.” 

One still more distant farm was held by a 
bachelor, Mr. F——-. A housekeeper lived 
with him. This house was too far off for me 
to walk, so that I did not see so much of her 
as I shou!d have liked; but whenever I could 
drive over, it was a pleasure to see her with a 
bright, sunny face, cheerfully active and busily 
at work. 

The village of C was not so pretty as 
that of D——- W—-—. There was only one 
house in it which bore any pretension to beauty, 








but this one was so covered with roses and , 


flowering creepers, and stood in such a lovely 
little garden, that it was the object of universal 
admiration. Some maiden ladies lived there, 
and their taste had made it a perfect bijou. I 
often looked at it with the feeling that it 
might have been selected as the model of just 
such a retreat as one would like for the closing 
years of life,—quiet, peaceful, and adorned with 


the brightest flowers of the spring and sum- | 


mer. The ladies who resided there, however, 
Miss G—— and her sisters, had no such 
thoughts, I fancy, associated with their beau- 
tiful nest. 
of life when moving from place to place be- 
comes irksome, and while they made the 
cottage their home, they were frequently ab- 
sent from it on visits to their friends. I was 
always glad when they were at home, for we 
were on most cordial terms with them and 


They had not arrived at the time | 
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those of their family who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

This pleasant cottage formed a very striking 
object as seen from that south walk which I 
have before named as being one of the most 
attractive parts of our own grounds. On a 
summer's morning it was seen just across the 
road, a perfect blaze of colour from the roses 
which covered it, and frequently it brought to 
my mind the well-known line, “A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever.” 

If people only knew how much pleasure they 
impart to every passer-by, by the flowers with 
which they adorn the exterior of their houses, 
I think it would surely enhance their own 
gratification. I recall to mind just now a 
very dull street in London, where a row of 
small houses presented the usual aspect of 
cheerless uniformity, with one remarkable ex- 
ception. The owner of this particular house 
was probably forced by circumstances to live 
in that particular locality, and how to satisfy 
his cravings for the beautiful where no garden 
was to be obtained, must have been rather a 
puzzling problem. But he had solved it. 
From the bottom of the house to the very 
top of it the gloomy windows had been re- 
placed by casements of plate-glass, and the 
most elegant little boxes placed outside them, 
containing the choicest flowers that he could 
procure. The strect door had also been changed 
for one of glass, and on either side of it were 
set against the wall these ornamental boxes 
with their gorgeous flowers. ‘lhe inside of 
the house was fitted up with the same taste 
as the exterior, but the contrast which it pre- 
sented to the other houses in the street was 
most refreshing to all who passed it. Again 
and again I have seen people pause for a 
moment on their onward way, to look up with 
a@ gaze of admiration and delight from the 
ground-floor to the attics of the little dwelling 
which had been made, at such comparatively 
small cost, a thing of grace and beauty. The 
words “ What a pretty house! I wonder who 
lives in it? ” was the oft-repeated remark of 
those who first passed down the street. Thus 
one’s beloved home may become not only a 
“joy” to ourselves, but to the heart of many a 





stranger. 
Mr. B ’s curate was an excellent young 
man. He and his wife had a small family to 


bring up, and from some cause or other were 
averse to mingling with society, I think they 
wished to lay down a broad rule for themselves 
in this respect, and not to deviate from it, 
for we could not persuade them even to come 
to us at the rectory. Their house was a 
pretty little place near the church. The rooms 
were small, but there was great capacity for 


improvement in the garden and general aspect 
of the cottage, and I found that for many 
years it had been the happy home of the 
clergyman in charge of the parish before he 
moved into the rectory. 

When I first looked over it, in anticipation 
of Mr. D——’s arrival, I asked myself, “ How 
will Mrs. D accommodate herself and 
children in these small rooms?” but I saw 
them settle down there very comfortably. I 
was always suggesting improvements, but 
Mr. D was naturally unwilling to lay out 
money on a house which he might leave at 
any time. My two boys went daily to Mr. 
D for instruction, and they spoke with 
such love and respect of their tutor, that this 
alone would have impressed me favourably as 
to his honourable and earnest character. Lads 
are quick judges of those with whom they 
are brought in contact, and their good word 
is no bad testimonial. During the year Mr. 
D—— worked with my husband we had no 
reason to change our first estimation of him. 

A country clergyman is mainly dependent 
for society on his brethren in the ministry for 
some miles round. Tothem and their families 
he chiefly looks for the pleasure of friendly inter- 
course. I have reason to speak with kindness of 
all the clergy who wereour neighbours at C , 
for although their views were for the most 
part rather different from those of my hus- 
band, this did not prevent an exchange of the 
amenities of social life. During our stay at 
C——, one and all evinced the same unvary- 
ing courtesy and good-will. They were ever 
ready to help in time of occasional sickness, 
or to render any little attention in their 
power. It strangely happened that I found 
in the wife of one of the clergy a cousin of 
one of my dearest London friends, and this 
was at once a source of mutual interest draw- 
ing us together. Mr. and Mrs. E—— occu- 
pied the rectory of J , about two miles 
from C Mr. E—— had teen rector 
there for many years, and was getting some- 
what in the deciine of life. His wife was a 
talented and accomplished woman. We had 
several pursuits in common, and her artistic 
use of the pencil was an assistance to me in 
sketching, During a time of lingering weak- 
ness and suffering she showed much interest 
and sympathy for me; and some months 
before I left C , the death of her cousin, 
my old friend, seemed a fresh bond of union, as 
we both mourned her with the most sincere 
affection. 

ln my grateful recollections, then, of my 
life at C , the thoughts of “friends and 
neighbours” will ever haye no unimportant 
place. 
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CHAPTER XII.—-THE ANXIOUS MOTHER. 


“ Leave your fatherless children, and let your 
widows trust in Me.” This is God’s answer 
to one of the most natural feelings of the 
human mind. To depart out of this world, 
leaving behind us weak and helpless ones who 
have been dependent on us for earthly support, 
or for the comfort and joy of life, is a bitter 
trial even to the Christian. Many a godly 


| husband has seemed to pause on the threshold 


of the new world, to think with a last pang 
on the wife whom he is to leave desolate in 
this world; many a Christian mother has felt 


| unable to go home to her otherwise welcome 








rest, because of the feeble cries of some infant 
child; many a young believer has found it 
hard to die, because of some widowed or aged 
parent of whom he is the sole earthly stay. 


I remember a man of God, who has himself 


long since joined the general assembly and 
church of the firstborn, making some very 
striking remarks on this subject while preach- 
ing on the restoration of the widow’s son at 
Nain. 

“This young man,” he said, “was an only 
son. 
all should have been spared by death. He 
was the only prop of his mother; the hope 
of her declining years; the loved one whom 
she had brought up and watched over, and 
now looked to as her protection and comfort 
in old age. And remember that in the case 
of a Jewish mother, her whole dependence 
and her standing in the world must rest on 
the fact of her having a living son, for she 
maintained her position entirely by her con- 
nection with the male branch of the family. 

“ Except in the peculiar case of the daughters 
of Zelophehad, the Jewish female had no in- 
heritance. Deprived then of her son, this poor 
widow would indeed be left a lone, desolate, 
and heart-broken creature, to wander solitary 
and uncared for on the face of the earth. 

“Surely one would think there seemed 
every reason for desiring the life of this young 
man to be spared, and yet God saw it for His 
glory to take him. We cannot doubt that the 
knowledge that a mother’s loss of all would 
accompany his removal had added much bitter- 
ness to the pang of death, much sorrow to 
the parting moment, and yet this young man 
was content to obey God’s call. The Lord 
saw perhaps that it would be too much for 
him to stay amidst the pollutions, and sins, 
and temptations around him. Life was too 
bright, too full of joy for him. The struggle 
would have been too bitter, and so He called 
him, even by the cold, rude hand of death, 
away, and plucked him from evil.” ‘Then, 


There seemed great reason why he of 


with a solemn appeal to the young men of his 
congregation, the preacher asked, “ Are you 
content like him to go? Are youwilling that 
God should thus deal with you? Snares are 
around you on every side, and if the Lord 
should see fit to deliver you by taking you to 
Himself, are you content to depart without 
one murmur? ‘The righteous are taken from 
the evil to come.’ Can you believe this in 
your own case, and thank God for His mercy 
in sending to fetch you from this sinful world? 
Ah! consider whether it beso. ‘Blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord: Yea, saith 
the Spirit.’ Do you account these blessed ? 
Christians are not scared from Christianity by 
death. Paul says, ‘If I live, I live unto the 
Lord; and ifI die, I die unto the Lord; living 
or dying, I am the Lord’s.’ Life may have 
attractions for you. You may see around 
you those whom you love, and who love you. 
Can you leave all for Christ’s sake? Are you 
willing to die? This young man was raised 
| to life by the power of Christ.” 

These fragmentary remarks from a sermon 
heard many years back, and taken down in 
notes at the time, have been brought to my 
| mind in connection with an interesting case 
|which fell under my observation at C——. 
Occasionally the natural desire to live for 
others’ sake, to which I have referred, rises 
into direct rebellion against God’s dispensa- 
| tion, and the summons to depart hence is met 
by murmuring, or by a hardened resistance of 
ithe heavenly will. ‘Thus it was in the instance 
| of the poor woman of whom I shall now speak. 
| She lived in a cottage near the rectory. Her 
| circumstances were not very good; she had a 
‘family of young children, and was a great 
‘invalid. From the first day of my visiting 
‘her I saw that she had not many months to 
llive. She was in one of the later stages of 

consumption. Her hollow cough was racking 
|her poor frame, and wasting her strength 
rapidly. 

“ You are very ill,” I said to her. 

“TI am dying,” she answered. “I may live 
'a short time longer, but I can never recover. 
Death stands before me, and I must meet it; 
oh! would to God I could live!” 

It was painful to watch the anguish with 
which she spoke. 

I said, “I was just longing to ask you if 
you were ready to go—if you knew the Lord.” 

“Ah! ma’am, I knew Him once; but it is 
all darkness, all misery now. I don’t want to 
die, I want to live. Oh! pray for me, that 
God may let me live a little longer. Do you 
think it is possible? is there any hope that I 
may be restored to health ?” 

1 said, “ You know that with God nothing 
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is tmnpossible, but I confess I think He is 
warning you by that cough that your time is 
short. 
clear your hope for eternity. You tell me it 
was different with you once.” 

“Yes, I had great peace once in Christ. I 
thought the Lord had pardoned all my sin. I 
never fancied I should feel as I now do. Oh! 
it.is terrible, the dread of death!” 

And then, in an agony, she seemed almost 
to shrink from my presence, and said,— 

“ Come again another time, and I will talk 
more to you.” 

Forbearing to press her with words, and see- 
ing that her grief was very great, I only asked, 
“ Will you let me pray with you now?” 

We knelt together, and I spoke a few words 
to the Lord for her, asking Him to search and 
try her heart, and to remove all that was a 
stumblingblock to her in the matter of salva- 


tion. I entreated Him to give her true peace 


| through the blood of Christ, and if she had 











| in the bitterest anguish, “the truth is I cannot 


lost her sense of it through any secret sin, 
to restore it again, enabling her to give up 
her idols, and to return to Him with her whole 
heart. 
for her, although the exact words I used have 


| passed from my memory. 


In two or three days I went again. She 


begged me to come in. 


“1 have been thinking a great deal of your | 


prayer,” she said. “Yes, you were quite 

right, there is a stumblingblock, there is 

something which comes between me and God. 

Oh! ma’am,” she continued, hiding her face 
? 5S 


give up my children. I know God is going 
to take me away from them, and I cannot bear 
it, I cannot acquiesce in His will, I cannot 
consent to go and leave my poor desolate little 
ones to shift for themselves in the world. I 
am everything to them, and I love them so 
fondly, and it seems so hard to be called away 
just at the time they want me most. What 
will become of them I know not.” 

Feeling most deeply for her sorrow, I yet 
fancied there was something which gave an 
additional pang to the common grief of every 
mother at the prospect of separation from a 
young family, and the words almost involun- 
tarily escaped me, “They have a father, will 
not your husband see after the children, so 
far as a man can do so?” 

“Ah! that’s where it is,” she exclaimed, with 
a shudder. “I will tell you how I am situ- 


ated, and you will see that I have indeed cause 
to dread leaving my darlings behind me alone.” 


Let us rather pray that He will make | 


This was the substance of my petition | 


ness, the bane of many a poor man’s house- 
| hold, had kept them in wretchedness and want. 
She had struggled on, striving to support the 
family, and guarding them against the harsh 
treatment of their father when beside himself 
with drink; she had sought and found consola- 
tion in drawing near to God herself, she had 
prayed and hoped against hope that better 
days would come; but at last she took a cold 
which settled on her lungs, and as she saw 
herself declining day by day, a kind of despair 
had taken possession of her soul, she could 
not realize the love of God in such a sore 
chastening, and the thought of leaving her 
(dear young children to the care of their un- 
| worthy parent was more than she could bear 
|with calmness. Thus it was that a cloud 
| dark and dense had spread itself between her 
jand her God. She thought He was dealing 
| harshly with her, and she could not trust 
| Him, or enter the valley of the shadow of 
| death in peace. 

After listening to her tale, which I have 

put into few words, but which took a long 
eae to tell me, and which was often inter- 
rupted by sobs and tears, I said, “ But will 
| you leave your children to their father’s care ? 
It is true he is their natural protector, but I 
think there is a word which God says to you 
which will put this matter in rather a different 
light. ‘ Leave thy fatherless children, and let 
| thy widows trust in Me.’ Now your little ones 
| will be quite as much in need of the Lord’s 
special care as if they were orphans, and you 
see here the same God who is about to call 
you from this world, because He wants you 
home with Himself, says to you that He will see 
to your children, and that you may commit 
them to His care. Do you think, then, that 
He will not provide for their every want?” 

She seemed greatly struck with this pro- 
mise, and for the first time a look of hope 
lit up her countenance. 

I then laid before her another blessed text : 
“When my father and mother forsake me, 
then the Lord will take me up.” 

“ Now,” I said, “if you are in your grave, 
and your husband should neglect his duty to 
the children, here is God promising to take up 
the cause of the forsaken ones, to make it 
His own, and to watch over them as no earthly 
parent could, however kind and loving. A 
woman may forget her sucking child, but the 
Lord never forgets those whom He has taken 
under His charge.” 

We talked some time over these and some 
other passages, which I hoped might meet 
her trouble, and then I said, “Suppose you 




















She then told me her story at some length. 
Her husband had not been a kind one to her, 
Drunken- 


nor a good father to his children. 


begin and pray for the conversion of your 
husband.” 
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“Oh! I have done that, ma’am, very often.” 

“ Well, pray again, and pray in hope, with 
every supplication for those precious children 
of whom you think so much, mingle a prayer 
that God’s Spirit may change your husband, 
and make him a Christian.” 

We prayed together again, and I left her 
apparently comforted. For weeks I visited 
this poor sorrow-stricken woman, and most 
thankfully I saw gradually melting away the 
snows from her frost-bound heart, and the 
sunshine of her Father’s love bursting through 
the clouds which had overshadowed her. By 


| degrees her murmurings ceased, she no longer 


felt that the Lord was dealing unkindly by 
her in taking her away from this world; on 
the contrary, she was willing to trust her 
loved ones to His care, in perfect submission 
to His will. And as this “ stumblingblock 
of her iniquity’ was taken out of the way, 


‘ and her heart weaned from her earthly idols, 


her own sense of acceptance with God became 
bright and clear once more, and her peace 


| flowed as a river. 


| face. 


One day she received me with a look of 
happiness which I had not yet seen in her 


“Do you know, ma’am,” she said, “I really 


' do think there is a change in my poor hus- 


band. He has been so much kinder in his 


_ manner to me of late, and so gentle with the 


| children. 





He has not been drunk for a long 


sat down to read his Bible. I never saw a 
man so altered. When you first came to visit 
me I thought he seemed different, but I was 
afraid to hope, lest the disappointment should 
be too bitter; but now he has been going 
on steadily for so long that I cannot help 
trusting my prayers are heard for him. Why, 
the man is as unlike what he was, ma’am, as 
you can imagine, Formerly he used to spend 
his wages in drink, and never cared what be- 
came of me and the children; now he comes 
home from his work at night, and sits down 
comfortably with me, and speaks quite kindly 
about my illness, as if he were really sorry 
for me.” 

“ This is good news,” I said, “and truly I 
rejoice with you. God grant that it may prove 
a real change in your husband, If the Lord 
has given him a new heart, you will indeed 
have cause to praise Him.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it would be such a comfort to 
see him safe in Christ before I leave him, and 
to feel that he will be a father to the little 
ones when I am gone.” 

Soon after this conversation I happened to 
go into the cottage one day, and found the 
man there. He was sitting beside his wife, 





| 





reading what I thought looked like the Bible. 
At the instant of my entrance he rose, threw 
down the book, and turned his back to me, 
looking out of the window. 

“Is that the Bible you were reading?” I 
asked. 

“ Well, it was, ma’am,” he said, “but I didn’t 
mean you to see it, I didn’t indeed. I don’t 
want to appear better than I am. My poor 
wife has no cause to speak well of me; I’ve 
been a wretched husband to her, and a bad, 
neglectful father, that’s the truth of it.” 

“ Your wife told me you were different now 
from what you used to be,” I said quietly, facing 
the man and looking steadily at him; “I 
should hope you are not going to be again what 
you were to them till very lately.” 

“No, by God’s grace I never will be the 
same man I was, ma’am,”’ he responded, with 


a hearty warmth that I was glad to see. “The | 


Lord has shown me the evil of my ways, I 
do trust. I have felt for a long time what a 
sinner I was, and I’ve wanted to turn to the 


Lord; but, dear me, there’s a many hindrances | 
toone like me; it is a hard matter to get away | 
from evil companions, and to begin a new | 


life, and I feel afraid, ma’am, of being drawn 
back again.” 








“T don’t wonder at that,” I said, “but the | 


comfort is that if God really saves a poor 
fellow like you, and puts his feet in the right 


way, He has promised to keep him to theend; | 
time, and for the last few nights he has actually | only the worst of it is that many are softened | 


by some affliction for a while, and seem reformed 
in their outward conduct, who have never been 
converted by the Spirit, and then they go 
back to their evil course again.” 

We talked together for some time on the 
need of being born again, and on the nature 


of that divine work without which all external | 


amendment is but the washing of the sow 
which returns again to her wallowing in the 
mire. Frequently, after this first interview, I 
saw and conversed with this poor man. He 
appeared humble and teachable, and glad to 
learn more of the way of salvation. One day 
he remarked,— 

“T used to see my wife, who professed to 
be a Christian, always moping and crying, and 
I thought surely her religion was not worth 
much ; but when I saw such a change in her, 
and that she was looking forward to her death 
with such a happy spirit of trust and con- 


fidence, I said to myself, ‘ Well, I'll read the |} 
Bible too,’ and I believe, ma’am, God blessed | 


the reading of it to my soul.” 

As the spring advanced, the wife faded more 
rapidly. Her state was one of quiet rest in God, 
not a care disturbed her mind. Although she 
no longer experienced any harassing anxiety 
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about her beloved children, she showed the! 
tenderest solicitude for them, her mother’s| 
heart was all there still, and her one desire| 
seemed to be that they might be trained in| 
the fear of God. <A day or two before she, 
died I asked her, “ Have you any trouble in) 
leaving your children now?” 

“Oh! no,” she said, emphatically. “I have 
given them quite up—quite upinto God's hands. 
I commit them to Him, I know He will provide 
for them. ‘ Leave thy fatherless children to 
Me,” she repeated. 

“Then all is peace, both in your own soul, 
and as concerns those you leave behind you? ” 

“Yes,” she answered; “all is peace.” 

We laid her in the ground, her husband 
following her to the grave, and seeming deeply 
impressed. The Lord did provide for the or- 
phans, and a very suitable person was found 
to take care of them. I saw a good deal of 
their father. For a long time he went on 
very steadily, and I trust the change in him 
was really of God. Once only, some time 
after his wife’s death, I heard that he had been | 
drawn into temptation, and was not so con-| 


HYMNS FOR 


} 8 


Fair and fresh, with balmy showers, 
Come the lovely summer flowers ; 
Golden look the meadows now; 
Snowflakes fall from many a bough; 
And the garden and tlie field 

Lavishly their treasures yield. 


Fragrant blossoms everywhere 
Preach sweet homilies on care ; 
Telling us that He whose hand 
With such beauty decks the land, 
Will provide, as He has said, 
For His children daily bread. 


Gay and gladsome as the flowers 

Are our youthful, sunlit hours ; 

And we thank our God that He 

Grants us lives so rich and free; 

Thank Him that around our way 

Buds of promise spring to-day. 


Lord, with grateful hearts we raise 

For Thy gifts our songs of praise ; 

Help us more and more each year 

Thee to serve in faith and fear; | 
Fit us for that world on high 
Where sweet flowers nor droop nor die! | 





sistent in his conduct as a Christian should be. 
It grieved me very much that this doubt should 
have been thrown upon the reality of his re- 
pentance; but still I hope this was only a 
temporary backsliding, and that on the whole 
he lived before his fellow-men as one who had 
been made “ alive from the dead.” 

As I said to him when first he began to 
forsake the public-house and to study his 
Bible by the side of his dying wife, we see 
far too much of that “goodness which goeth 
away as a morning cloud, and as the early 
dew;” but, on the other hand, the work of 
God shall stand for ever, and the man who 
has received from the Holy Ghost the ‘ new 
nature” may have indeed his shortcomings, 
his stumbles, and his grievous falls, but in 
the end he shall prevail over all his spiritual 
enemies, and gain the victory over the world 
without, the flesh within, and the very devil 
himself. “The foundation of God standeth 
sure, having this seai, The Lord knoweth 
them that are His.” And “Let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from ini- 
quity.” 


A FLOWER SERVICE. 


II. 


Amongst the blessings from above, 
That cheer this world of ours, 

Some of God's tenderest gifts of love 
Are fair and fragrant flowers. 


Relics of Eden’s purer joys ; 
Faint types of heaven foreshown; 
Sweet messengers that God employs 
To make His goodness known. 


Not only does His bounteous hand 
Our daily food prepare, 

But He with loving heart has planned 
Delights that all may share. 


Ten thousand flowers of varied hu 
With beauty deck the earth 
Alike for rich and poor He strews 

These gems of priceless worth. 


And surely He whose skill has wrought 
Each lily of the field, 

From pressing care and anxious thought 
Can all His children shield. 


Then let us trust Him day by day, 
Nor doubt His gracious aid, 
Till we behold that bright array 
Of flowers that never fade! 
NETTA LEIGH. 
2G 
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THE MEDICAL STUDENT. 


Tre was—and that not very long ago—when 
the name of a medical student was a synonym 
for coarseness and vulgarity, if not for pro- 
fanity and licentiousness. But happily that 
time has passed away, we may hope for ever. 
The medical student of, the present day has 
only himself to blame if he finds that his pur- 
suits. are a mark for unfavourable criticism. 
It may not be uninteresting to inquire how 
the change has been brought about. This 
will lead us to speak both of what the student 
of medicine was two or three generations ago, 
and of what he is now. It will also afford an 
opportunity for indicating the different modes 
of entering the medical profession, the best 
course of study for a young man who wishes 
to be a doctor, the examinations that must be 
passed, and the various lines of practice that 
are open to the junior members of the pro- 
fession. In the course of these inquiries we 
may, I trust, be able to give some hints, some 
advice, that may be useful to those who are 
anxious to devote themselves to the healing art. 

Strange it is that a profession, which, in its 
aims and objects, is confessedly one of the 


noblest, should ever have been regarded with 


anything but admiration! Strange that to be 
the student of such a profession should ever 
have been a reproach! Yet such was the case 
buta few yearsago. Doctors were not allowed 
to hold the same social position as the members 
of other professions, and the student of the 
divine art of healing was almost a byword. 

If we were to trace out to their origin the 
causes of this prejudice, we should find, I appre- 
hend, that they were various. A century ago 
little thought was bestowed on the alleviation of 
sickness and suffering, the natural sciences 





were almost unstudied, and because medicine 
and surgery had but a vague scientific basis, | 
they had fallen a prey to the devices of quacks | 
and chariatans. Perhaps another reason, | 
arising out of the foregoing, was that medical | 
education was more laborious than the easy- | 
going spirit of a bygone age recognised as 
gentlemanly. There was too much drudgery 
about it to suit the luxurious times of Louis 
XIV. or of George 1V. Again, the common 
mode of entering the profession was by an 
apprenticeship to an apothecary, and this 
introduced an element of trade which was 
thought beneath the dignity of a liberal and 
learned vocation. For these reasons among 
cthers the medical profession had fallen in the 
public estimation. It may not be out of place 





to consider more at length the way in which 
these various causes operated. 

Those who occupied themselves in any way 
with the care of the sick poor were but few. 
The great majority stood aloof from any such 
employment. The hospitals were left to the 
management of two or three individuals, who, 
together with the medical staff, were the only 
persons who took any interest in them. At 
the same time the nursing department was 
suffered to fall into the hands of a very inferior 
class of women. Politicians were occupied 
with revolutions and wars, the Church was in 
a torpid and lifeless condition, and no one 
cared to trouble himself with the provision 
made for the sick. Thus it was that the 
medical profession, hospitals, the Poor Law 
Medical Service, and in fact everything that 
had to do with the sick and suffering members 
of the community, fell into neglect. It was 
altogether a distasteful subject, and it was 
thrust as far as possible out of sight. Few 
gentlemen were willing to take any part in 
managing charitable institutions, ladies had 
not found out how usefully they could employ 
themselves in superintending hospitals, or in 
training nurses, and as for the inmates of the 
workhouse infirmaries, the provision that was 
made for them was of the most niggardly 
kind. When this was the state of public 
feeling, it is not wonderful that the medical 
profession was lightly esteemed. It is not 
wonderful that our public schools and univer- 
sities sent but few students into its ranks. 
They were for the most part reeruited from a 
somewhat lower grade of society. ‘Thus cause 
and effect acted and reacted upon one another. 
Public attention was turned away from the sick 
poor, and they were relegated to the care of an 
inferior class of men; and because medical 
men were of an inferior grade the public at- 
tention continued to be so turned away. 

But there was another reason why medical 
students were disesteemed. This was be- 
cause no general interest was taken in the 
physical sciences. These branches of learning 
were studied only by those who had a special 
taste or aptitude for them. They formed no 
part of the education given at schools and 
colleges. The public had not then awoke to 
an interest in the phenomena of nature. Che- 
mistry and botany, physiology and comparative 
anatomy, were not taught in every school as 
now they are. No facilities were given for 
the study of those sciences upon which the 
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practice of medicine rests, and indeed strange 
fears were entertained lest by familiarizing 
youthful minds with the works of the Creator, 
we might rob them of their faith, and make 
them atheists and materialists. Thus neither 
the beneficent nor the scientific aspect of the 
medical profession was appreciated. Is it 
wonderful, then, that the medical student, 
drawn from an inferior grade of society, fol- 
lowing studies which were looked upon with 
aversion, and dealing with a class of the com- 
munity in whose sufferings no interest was 
felt,—is it wonderful that his conduct should 
sometimes have been such as to bring a re- 
proach upon the name he bore ? 

But happily all this is changed now. The 
churches are awaking to the fact that the care 
of the sick poor is one of the most important 
duties that can devolve upon a Christian com- 
munity. The sympathies of society at large 
have been drawn out in favour of their suffer- 
ing fellow-creatures, while all are now alive to 
the interest of the physical sciences, and almost 
every school and college hes made arrange- 
ments for giving special instruction in them. 
Every boy who has a taste for chemistry, or 


natural history, can now find plenty of oppor- | 


tunities for cultivating his favourite studies, and 
for turning them to account in his after life. 
For these reasons it has come to pass that the 
old reproach against medical students has well- 
nigh ceased. The care of the sick poor now 


tending the poor in hospitals, when he has in 
view the grahd object of ministering to the 
sick, and relieving the sum of human misery. 

But as no boy who has a taste for the 
medical profession should be hindered from 
entering it because others have no fancy for 
the work, or because they think it degrading; 
so, on the other hand, no lad ought to be sent 
into the profession against his will. It is a 
profession which, more than most, requires 
special tastes and special aptitudes; and a 
parent ought no more to think of making his 
son a doctor against his inclination, than he 
would of making him a clergyman under 
similar circumstances. 

I have known a few young men who have 
abandoned the medical profession after having 
made a short trial of it; but, on the other hand, 
I have known a much larger number, who have 
shrunk from their studies a little at first, and 
have afterwards become absorbed and engrossed 
by them. I suppose there is no master who 
has so many enthusiastic disciples as Escula- 
pius. His lessons are so varied, his work so 
many-sided, that it offers attractions to men of 











very different habits of mind. Is a young man 
anxious to spend his life in doing good, bodily 
as well as spiritual, to his fellow-men? where 
can he find a wider field than in the medical 
profession? Is he desirous of an active and 


| practical employment ? the business ofa doctor 


will be enough to occupy all his energies. Is 


commands very general interest, and has en-/he fond of science, of chemistry and physio- 
listed many workers in different departments. | logy? he will find that the chemistry and 


| The physical sciences are very generally taught, | physiology of the human body offer problems 


and wherever a boy has a taste for them it is | that baffle the keenest intellects, 


| encouraged ; and for such lads, one of the most 


natural outlets is the medical profession. Now, 
at least among thoughtful people, the healing 
art is appreciated both in its beneficent and in 
its scientific features; and if a medical 
student finds that he is regarded unfavourably, 
the fault probably lies in himself. It is not 
because his studies are anatomy and physiology, 


| nor because his work lies in the hospital wards, 
nor because he is constantly engaged in reliev- 


ing human suffering, that his friends look upon 
him askance. If there are any who still re- 


| gard the pursuits of a medical man with dis- 


favour, they are probably idlers and triflers, 
whose opinion is of no weight, and is not 


worthy of consideration. Like Shakspere’s| 


fop, they are more affected by the sights and 
smells of the battle-field than by the grand 
issues of the contest. It may be taken for 
granted that there is no real earnest work to 
be done in the world without encountering 
something that is disagreeable; and nosensible 
person will think the worse of a young man 





who is engaged in learning anatomy, or in 


If a lad, after giving medical study a fair | 
trial, finds that he has no taste for it, that he 
cannot get over the disagreeables which lie on 
its threshold, then he had better give it up 
at once, and turn his attention to something 
else; and he may carry with him this consola- 
tion, that many a man who has changed his 
line early in life, has risen to fame and fortune 
in the end. There are notable instances of 
this upon record. Perhaps the reason is that 
the boy’s first profession was chosen for him; 
the second he chooses for himself; it is the 
profession of his heart, and he works at it con 
amore. Or perhaps it may be that, having 
abandoned the profession which his friends had | 
selected for him, he feels that cverything now 
depends upon his own exertions, and thus he is 
stimulated to greater diligence. 1} 

But supposing that a lad has a decided || 
preference for the medical profession, and 
wishes to enter it, what is the best pre- 
liminary education fur him? That is a ques- 
tion that I have often been asked. I reply, 
let him go to a good school—a public school ; 
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and then, if possible, to a university. Let {disparagement to the munificence of our fore- 
him have, in fact, the best general education | fathers, we may safely say that an hospital 
that his friends can afford to give him; and if, | which can accommodate a couple of hundred in- 
during the course of it, he can pay som | patients affords ample opportunities for a 
attention to chemistry, botany, or natural | |young man to become thoroughly acquainted 
history, so much the better; but I would not | with his professional duties. Moreover at the 
advise him to omit any part of his general|larger schools, notwithstanding the command 
education for the sake of these special studies. | of money which their endowments give them, 
He will have plenty of time for them afterwards. | it is difficult to suppose that there can be the 
When his general education has been com- | same individual attention given to each student 
pleted, let him be entered at a metropolitan that there is at the smaller ones; or that the 
hospital. If he comes up to London straight | pupils can be brought into the same close and 
from school, he will probably be about seven- | intimate association with their teachers. Again, 
teen or eighteen; if he has been to a uni-|at the smaller schools some work can be found 
versity, he will be a few years older. But| for each of the pupils—each can have definite 
this is no disadvantage. It is not desirable | duties assigned to him under one of the phy- 
to commence the study of medicine very young. | sicians or surgeons—he can have a few 
A generation ago lads used to be bound ap- ients put provisionally under his charge ; 
prentice to an apothecary at the age of|and this not only tends to interest him in his 
fifteen or sixteen. Instead of carrying on | work, but it is the only way in which such a 
their general education, they were sent to/ practical profession as that of medicine can be 
serve their time in a surgery. When they learned. These considerations ought not to 
ought to have been studying Latin and Greek, |be lost sight of in selecting a boy’s place 
mathematics and French, they were employed | | of study. ‘If he is naturally atudious, he will 
in compounding medicines of whose nature | probably make a full use of the great ad- 
and uses they knew nothing. But happily | Vantages w hich the large hospitals and rich 
that mode of entering the profession is fast |foundations offer him; but if he is less 
dying out. Every medical student has now to| disposed to work, perhaps he will do better 
pass an entrance examination in general know- ‘at a smaller school; just as one boy will derive 
ledge, and it is felt that it is of much more/the utmost benefit from Eton or Harrow, 
importance that he should spend his time at | while the education of another will go on more 
school than that he should be compounding | | prosperously under the eye of a priv ate tutor. 
pills and draughts. When he has learnt | But in most cases convenience, or per- 
something of chemistry and botany, as well as | sonal friendship, or some other special reason, 
of the nature and uses of drugs, he may/will rule the choice of the hospital; and it 
easily, in a short course of practical pharmacy, | may be safely said that if the larger hospitals 
obtain all the information that he need possess | bave their advantages, so also have the smaller 
about the dispensing of medicines. ones; and a parent cannot go far wrong if he 
The choice of an hospital is a matter of great | sends his son to one of the hospital-schools 
importance, and also of some difficulty. There | which has the best reputation at the time, be it 
are in the metropolis about a dozen medical | large or be it small. 
schools, which vary in size and reputation,| Some of the hospitals have colleges attached 
much in the same way that the colleges in a|to them,—that is to say, there are sets of rooms 
university differ from one another. Some num- | where the students can reside under the general 
ber their students by hundreds; others only by | superintendence of a tutor; and at most of the 
tens. Some of the old and richly endowed hos- | hospitals some of the medical men are authorized 
pitals have as many as three or four hundred | to receive pupils into their houses as boarders. 
pupils upon their roll; while others have not|This is a better arrangement to make for a 
more than a sixth of that number. The wealthy | young lad than the former, for it is not well 
foundations have no doubt great advantages. | that he should reside always in the immediate 
At these the students see an enormous] neighbourhood of the hospital. It is better 
variety of cases in the comparatively short | that he should have a walk to and from his 
time that their medical education lasts.| work every day. Moreover, it is very desir- 
But this is not an unmixed good. Young men |able that when a boy first comes up to London 
who are just beginning their professional] he should be put under the care of some one 
studies, and to whom the whole nomenclature | who will look after him and shield him, as far 
of disease is new, are apt to be bewildered | as possible, from the dangers and temptations of 
among the multiplicity of cases. It is better for| the great metropolis. But if a young man is 
them to see a smaller number, and to have} a few years older when he enters upon the 
leisure to watch them carefully; and, without | study of his profession, particularly if he has 
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passed through a university, he will probably 
prefer the freedom and independence of lodgings 
to any other mode of life. 

The cost of a medical student’s career de- 
pends much upon himself and the way in 
which he regulates his personal expenses. The 
fees for medical education do not vary greatly 
at the different schools. From ninety to a 
hundred guineas covers all charges for the 
necessary lectures, hospital practice, &c., that 
are required by the examining bodies; and 
perhaps another £50 ought to be allowed 
for books, instruments, and fees on passing 
examinations. Thus £150 spread over three 
or four years, in addition to the ordinary ex- 
| penses of living, indicates the entire outlay 

that a parent will have to reckon upon in 
starting his son as a medical student. 

When he has once entered a medical school 
the student will find that his curriculum of 
studies is clearly marked out for him. There 

| is a certain definite order in which the different 
branches of medical education are taken, and 
these are accommodated to the examinations 
that have to be passed. Thus, anatomy, physio- 
logy, and chemistry, will claim the pupil’s atten- 
tion during his first year. In the second year 
he will have to follow up his anatomical and phy- 
siological studies, and also to attend lectures 

















latter subjects, for with them he must make | 
himself thoroughly conversant before he can 
receive a licence to practice. Besides these} 
subjects that I have enumerated, there are} 
others that must finda place among his studies 
—namely, botany, materia medica, pharmacy, 
and so forth. Each year he will be expected 
to spend more and more of his time in watch- 
ing the treatment of the sick; for his reading 
ought ever to go hand in hand with clinical 
study and observation. During his first year 
he will be chiefly occupied in the out-patient 
department, where the slighter cases are 
seen. But afterwards, as he becomes better 
acquainted with the names of diseases, he will 
be expected to visit the wards every afternoon. 
And not only will he be required to attend the 
physician or surgeon of the day, and to listen 
to his remarks upon the nature and treatment 
of the cases which pass before him, but he will 
| be expected himself to undertake the care of 
some of the patients, subject to the direction 
of one of the visiting medical officers. 

At the present time there are about twenty 
different bodies in Great Britain who have 
the power of granting diplomas or degrees in 
medicine ; and some of these bodies, in their 
anxiety to obtain graduates, have done much 





qualified men could creep into the profession. 
But there is every reason to think that these 
doors of entrance will soon be much reduced 
in number, and that the few that are allowed 
to remain will be constrained to adopt a uni- 
form standard of examination. Then probably 
every student will be examined in the scientific 
part of his studies in the course of his second 
year, and in the practice of medicine and sur- 
gery in the course of his fourth year. This 
second examination would constitute him a 
Bachelor of Medicine, and would entitle him to 
practise his profession. Then, if he were 
desirous of attaining a higher standing, he 
might be encouraged to proceed, after the lapse 
of a couple of years, to a third examination, 
which would make him a Doctor of Medicine. 
Speaking generally, this is the plan adopted at 
the present time by the best of the universities, 
and probably something of this sort will ere 
long be sanctioned by the Legislature as the 
one and only way of receiving a qualification to 
practise the healing art. 

The best degrees and diplomas in medicine 
are those of the universities and of the Colleges 
of Physicians and Surgeons. Among the 
universities those of London and Edinburgh 
are second to none in the weight which their 








* s . . . . } 
upon medicine and surgery; while in his third | 
year he will have to enter more fully into theso | 


degrees carry with them, though they have not 
the prestige which belongs to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Most young men take the diploma 
of the College of Surgeons in addition to that 
of one of the universities or of the College of 
Physicians. When they are fresh from their 
studies, it adds very little to their labours to 
pass a second examination in kindred sub- 
jects, and then they are fully qualified for 
whatever line of practice may open up to them 
in after life. 

When the student has finished his career 
in London, and has successfully passed his 
examinations, he will be inclined to ask what 
is to be his next step. I reply, if he can 
afford it, by all means let him betake himself 
to the Continent for a year. Two or three 
centuries ago our young medical men used to 
go to Italy to complete their education, but 
just now more benefit will be derived from a 
visit to France and Germany. I would re- 
commend any young man who can manage it 
to spend six inonths in Paris, and another 
like period in Berlin or Vienna. Let him 
enter heartily into the work of the place, at- 
tending lectures and hospital practice regularly, 
and endeavouring not only to get all the 
medical knowledge that he can, but also to 
make himself familiar with the language. The 
medical literature of France and Germany is 
of high value, and it will be a life-long advan- 





harm by offering loopholes through which ill- 





tage to him to be able to read French and 
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| appointments hold out great attractions. They | his attention, 
give him an immediate income; they place gent, there will be no lack of work for him | 


him in the society of gentlemen; they enable to do, for the healing art in all its varied | 
But at | 
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German fluently. So much is this the case, 
that in making some hospital appointments a 
preference is given to those who have an ac- 
quaintance with Continental languages. 

And now the important question arises, 
In what line of practice is a young man to set 
out? What are the different openings that 
the medical profession presents, and what 
advantages does each offer ? hospital he may hold a lectureship, and while 

First, there are the medical departments of | he is teaching others he will be learning him- 
the army and navy. Examinations are held|self. At the same time he has leisure to 
periodically for admission into these services, study medical literature, ancient and modern, 
and any one who has the necessary diploma|and perhaps he may be able by original in- 
may offer himself. To a young man who has vestigation and research to advance our know- 
a fancy for the military or naval life these | ledge in the particular department that occupies 

Thus, if he is active and dili- 





in London or in one of the large cities; he be- 
comes connected with an hospital, and there he 
sees a vast amount of practice in the par- 
ticnlar line that he has chosen, so that in a 
few months a larger number of cases of a 


the general practitioner sees in as many years. 





him to travel and see foreign countries; and | branches is a limitless field of study. 
if, after a few years, he becomes desirous of the outset he must not expect much private 
settling, he can at any time leave the service,| practice. It may be ten years or more before 
or he may even retire with a pension while hehe finds that his opinion is regularly and 
is yet in the vigour of life. But, notwith-| constantly required in consultation. At first 
standing these advantages, “the services” are| he must be prepared to live altogether apart 
not popular, and there is often difficulty in| from his professional income, and he must be 


given kind pass under his observation than | 


If there is a medical school attached to the | 





finding a sufficient number of candidates to | contented to see it grow very slowly. 
‘due time he will reap his reward, if he faint 
| not. 


fill the vacancies. 

But if a young man has no fancy for the 
uniform of an assistant-surgeon, if he prefers 
the quieter but more arduous labours of civil 
practice, there are two main lines that lie 
before him. The one is what is called con- 
sulting practice ; the other is known as general 
practice. These two branches of the pro- 
fession differ from one another very much in 
the same way that the business of a barrister 
differs from that of a solicitor, and they ae di- 
vided by almost as sharp a line of demarcation. 

It is only London and the large towns that 
can support consultants. The great body of 
medical men scattered throughout the country 
are general practitioners. The consultant 
selects one particular line, and, confines him- 
self to it. He determines to be either a 
physician or a surgeon; or perhaps he may be 
contented with a narrower field of study, and 
give bis whole attention to the diseases of a 
single organ, as the eye or the ear. But if a 
physician or surgeon is to be called in con- 
sultation to decide upon the nature of difficult 
cases, and to direct the treatment which should 
be followed, he mast have a stock of experi- 
ence in order to give weight and value to his 
opinion. It is not reasonable to suppose that 
a young and inexperienced man will be con- 
sulted in this way. He must lay up stores of 
information, he must see a large number of 
cases, and then he will be able to speak with 
authority. The young man, therefore, who de- 
termines to be a consultant, takes up his abode 








But in 


His scientific research will become 
known; his persevering study will be appre- 
ciated; he will find that patients seek his 
advice in increasing numbers, and then the 
honours and prizes of the profession will be 
before him. 

A practice of this kind, like the business 
of a barrister, cannot be bought or sold— 
cannot be transferred from one to another. It 
has to be built up by the labours of the indi- 
vidual; it depends upon his personal character 
and merit; it is his skill and ability which 


keep it together, and if he dies or retires, it 


falls to pieces immediately. 

But the general practitioner undertakes the 
charge of cases of all sorts. 
frequently the only medical man in the neigh- 
bourhood, so that people would have no one 
at all to resort to unless he gave them his 
advice. Thus it happens that he has his 
eye directed to the entire circle of disease, 
and he has the advantage of studying the 
healing art as a whole; but, on the other hand, 
the demands upon his time and energies are 
so incessant that he has little leisure for 
reading. 

But it is time for us to bring this paper to 
a close. We have now traced our medical 
student to the end of his career. When he 
has taken his degree, and is beginning to 
consider what is to be the line of his future 
practice, he is no longer in statu pupillari. 

W. FAIRLIE CLARKE. 
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Att historians agree in pointing out the 
Danish peninsula as the central spot from 
which those invading hosts went forth, who 
under the name of Saxons or Danes conquered 
England, struggling together for centuries! 
until they were gradually mingled and became 
the parents of the English people. Hengist 
and Horsa, the leaders of the Saxon invasion, 
were Jutes, and therefore Danes as really as 
Sven and Knut who led the last great con- 
quering wave of their countrymen. 

These piratical viking were successful; the 
prayer which arose so continuously from Chris- | 
tian lips, ‘ From the fury of the Northmen, good | 
Lord, deliver us,’ seemed unheard; but now) 
that a thousand years has nearly passed away, 
what is the condition of the vast majority of 
their descendants? Are they happier, wiser, 
better housed and fed than the descendants 
of those who stayed at home, and preferred 
the wild moors of Jutland to the rich pastures 
of East Anglia ? 

No part of our Jand must be so thoroughly 
Danish in blood as Norfolk, and yet in hardly 
any other county will the peasantry be found 
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JUTLAND HEATH—RETURNING FROM THE FAIR. 


IN DENMARK. 


so wretched and demoralized. It is evident, 
then, that we cannot attribute the happier, far 
happier lot of their kinsmen on the other side 
of the North Sea to race, but rather to the 
conditions under which they live. Energetic 
individuals rise above circumstances, but cir- 
cumstances master the mass of mankind, and 
bind them in fetters of iron. 

By the excision of Sleswick-Holstein, Den- 
mark was much curiailed. Still there remains 
to her Jutland, “the Cimbric Chersonesus,” 
and the important islands which keep guard 
over the mouths of the Baltic. 

Jutland, which embraces more than half the 
area of the country, is a vast bank of sand, 
gravel, water-worn stones, and boulders of 
granite washed up by the sea, and covered 
with a bed of clay and vegetable deposit. On 
the eastern coast the soil is rich, and produces 
abundant crops. A gentle undulation of hill 
and vale, dotted with groves of beech and 
oak, and intersected by limpid streams and 
mirror-like lakes, suggests the home of peace 
and plenty. Away from the coast, in the mid- 
parts the country is a wild moorland. Brown 
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heather, long black woods, huge tumuli stand- 
ing out against the sky,—such is the scenery 
of Jutland heath. The western coast is broken 
by numerous bays or fiords, and during the 
winter is the scene of many a terrific storm. 
The northern part is an island entirely sepa- 


‘rated from the mainland by what seems a 


string of lakes, but which is in reality a large 
bay called “ Liimfjarden.” Here rises “ Him- 
melsberg,” or Heaven’s hill, the loftiest moun- 
tain of which Denmark can boast. 

As arule throughout Denmark the peasants 
are their own landlords. The nobility, who 
formerly owned the soil, have voluntarily 
arranged ‘with ‘their tenants, and have sold 
them their farms on easy terms. This great 
revolution is being quietly carried out, and the 
little that still remains held upon the old 
tenure will soon be altered by law. At the 
present time no lease can be granted for a less 
term than for the joint lives of the leaseholder 
and his widow. The result of this state of 
things is that the farmers do their duty to the 
land in the fullest. sense. 

The soil, being toa large extent’ sandy and 
marshy, is best adapted for pasturage and the 
coarser kinds of grain. About two millions of 
English acres are devoted to the cultivation 
of corn, producing annually about five hundred 
thousand quarters of wheat, besides a much 
larger proportion of rye, oats, and barley. 

In Bornholm, an island to the east of Copen- 
hagen, the farming is of the neatest character. 
Not a stone is allowed to lie on the ground 
where the rye is sown. It is raked as care- 
fully as if it were a garden. The farms here 
rarely consist of more than two hundred acres, 
each farmer keeping about four or six horses, 
and a few boys as his labourers. 

In Jutland, from the nature of the soil the 
farms are larger, and the farmer does every- 
thing for himself. He makes his own bricks, 
and probably builds his own house. He cuts 
his own fuel from the endless peat-bog, a right 
every one enjoys, and stacks up his winter 
stores against his cottage walls. The traveller 
is always sure of a welcome, although his host 
is frugal, and puts away every skilling he can 
save into some old stocking which he care- 
fally hides away with its fellows in an out-of- 
the-way recess. His furniture is of the plainest 
description, his clothes are poor but carefully 
kept. Yet he can live well, since meat is only 
threepence-halfpenny the Danish pound, which 
is two ounces better than our own. Waste he 
abhors; for bread, indeed, he has almost a super- 
stitious reverence. It is a saying throughout 
Denmark, that you must not even put the 
Bible on bread. In Zealand when a peasant 
drops a bit of bread, he will pick it up with 





reverence, and ask pardon of the good Lord 
for having treated carelessly His good gifts. 
Farmers and their men live on the best 


terms. The unmarried labourers live in the | 


house, the married ones in a cottage on the 
farm. Among the smaller farmers the good 
old patriarchal custom is still preserved of 
master and servants eating together as one 
family. A labourer thus housed and fed gets 
a wage of about £9 by the year. When he 
marries he has frequently saved enough to buy 
or lease a cottage, with a little land belonging 
to:it: Thus he is able to keep a couple of 
cows, and the farmer for whom he works, so 
far from being jealous~at his advance, will 
always assist him at harvest-time by lending 
him horses and waggons. 

The Danish peasant has his times of merry- 


making. The village fair, harvest-home, and | 


Christmas are seasons of much rejoicing. 

To the former he goes with his whole 
family in the “ stadsvogen,” a long basket eart 
with seats ranged across, rank after rank. 
Sometimes on Jutland heath it is drawn by 
oxen, the roads are so bad and boggy. On 
such a high day the Jutland peasant arrays 
himself in his best, a great broad-brimmed 
hat, an old-fashioned coat with silver buttons, 
velvet breeches, and Hessian boots; while his 
wife and daughters appear in all the glory of 
their voluminous petticoats. The number 
they wear is not in proportion to the weather, 
but to the importance of the occasion. Thus 
a bride has been known to appear at church in 
as many as thirteen different petticoats. The 
elder women, however, wear them permanently, 
and regularly knit themselves a new one for 
each successive winter. 

It is an interesting sight to see these quaint, 
old-fashioned groups arriving at the fair, which 
is generally held in some meadow outside the 
village. First there will be the cattle fair, for 
Denmark raises many a beeve for the English 
market. Next comes the real fair, where 
every article the country people can possibly 
require is exposed for sale, from ready-made 


windows, painted and glazed and ready to | 











drop into the sills, to the universal ginger- || 


bread, that cosmopolitan commodity. Here, | 
however, it appears in more refined and senti- | 


mental form than in old Hngland,—hearts 
covered with red sugar, initialled to suit every 
name, and withal bearing a pretty motto. 


Doubtless they answer the double purpose of a 


fairing or a valentine. 


A Danish ‘harvestehome seems like an old: | 


world picture. As waggon after waggon ap- 
proaches, laden with sheaves and merry har- 
vesters, men, women, and horses, all decked 
with garlands, and each person carrying large 
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nosegays fastened upon the ends of long sticks, 
singing and shouting at the top of their voices, 
a spectator might fancy he was about to 
beheld the Bacchanalian orgies of some Greek 
vintage. But no, these are innocent revellers, 
to whom Nature has given a deep sense of her 
poetry, and to whose hearts, neither crushed 
by toil nor brutalized by sordid poverty, it 
seems fitting to bring home with flowers and 
song and mirth the treasure which “the meek 
sarth at God’s kind bidding has produced 
again.” When the whole procession has 
arrived into the farmyard, some droll rustic 
who has purposely made himself horrid-look- 
ing, approaches the farmer and his wife, and | 
with sickle in hand offers to cut down their | 
cabbages. To this they demur, proposing 





instead that the company should come and 
partake of the supper prepared for them. 

For like ‘all country people with good appe- 
tites and excellent spirits, they conclude every 
important event with a vast amount of eating | 
and drinking. A wedding is generally cele- | 
brated by a series of feasts held for several | 
days. 


Sometimes these parties will number | 
more than a hundred guests, but then every | 
one who is invited is expected to send a| 
present in kind to the house as his contribn- | 
tion to the feast. 

Christmas is kept up with a good old-| 
fashioned heartiness. The farmers commence 
two days before to prepare for it, and keep up 
their festivities from Boxing day to Twelfth-| 
night. But Christmas Eve and the festival | 
itself is a time of solemn rejoicing. No beast, | 
not even a bird is forgotten; all must share in | 
the general rejoicing. The cows and the} 
horses are fed with the best of everything, —| 
corn, hay, beans. The housewife unlooses the 
house-dog, and bringing him into the house 
cuts him off great hunks of brown bread. 
“Here’s for my husband, and here’s for me; 
here’s for Hans, and here’s for Mette;”’ and 
when he has finished she says to him, “ Now, 
good dog, you shall run loose this night, for in 
a season when there is peace and good-will 
upon earth you will surely harm no one.” 
Then the little birds are regaled,—a small 
wheatsheaf is placed in the garden at night, so 
that they too may sing a song of gladness on 
the happy Christmas morn. By these simple 
rites of domestic religion the whole family is 
educated into gratitude, humanity, and love to 
the whole of God’s creation. 

For these Danish peasants have a strong 
religious feeling. On Sunday they ride to 
church in the old “ stadsvogen,” while one of 
the party enlivens the journey by a tune on 
some musical instrument. 

Their clergyman, called a “Landsby prest”’ 





(village priest), is himself a farmer. In each | 
village a large farm is devoted to the use of 
the clergyman, while he can either lease or 


work as best suits his disposition. Of course 
it will sometimes happen that he will take 
more interest in agriculture than theology, and 
care more for his cows than his parishioners ; 
but as he does not get highly paid, some such 
provision is necessary for the support of 
his family, and it doubtless enables him to 
understand the thoughts and ways of his 
people better. 

Every village is governed by its own local 
rulers, elected by the parishioners. One of 
their most important duties is to see that 
provision is made for the education of the 
children. In each village the school and 
school-house is jointly supported by the 
Government and by the locality. 

The bodies as well as the minds of the child- 
ren are trained, for in connection with every 
village school there is a place for gymnastic 
exercises, 

Besides these public schools there are a 
great number of private schools, in which many 
young rustics spend a winter or two. The 
course of study takes the form of lectures, 
which the students are required to write after- 
wards from recollection. These schools also 
receive Government aid, in order that they may 
be able to extend their benefits to those young 
people whose parents are too poor to pay for 
them. 

The result of this care for the education of 
the people is that every man and woman in 
Denmark can at least read and write; that 
there appears to be a fair measure of general 
prosperity, and above all that social union 
between people in different circumstances, 
which without equality of education is impos- 
sible. 

Thus the young people of a district can 
associate together on winter evenings without | 
fear of being contaminated by low vulgarity. 
Evening after evening they meet at different | 
farms, both sexes knitting stockings and telling | 
tales of old war times, and singing local and | 
national ballads. Denmark is the land of | 
Hans Christian Andersen, and therefore the | 
classic land of fairy tale. We may well sup- 
pose that at these gatherings,— 


“Well attested, and as well believed, 
Heard solemn, goes the goblin story round.” 


Every cottage cultivates the elder tree. It 
is said to bring good Iuck, but no one would 
pluck it unless he first asked the elder queen’s 
permission to do so. “O Hildi, our mother! 
© Hildi, our mother! let me take some of thy 
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elder.”” For Hildi is resentful if not revenge- 
ful. Woe to the mother who should be so 
presumptuous as to use her sacred wood even 
for her baby’s cradle. Hydemon would be 
sure to torment it cruelly. 

Like Dante, they know the pangs their ene- 
mies are condemned to suffer. At night the 
peasants in Funen hear the sound of the 
ploughshare tearing up the field. It is the 
ghosts at work; the ghosts of avaricious, over- 
bearing landlords who stole a march on their 
poorer neighbours, and enclosed land which 
was not their own. 

In Zealand there is a holy well or spring, 





called “ Helene-kilde,’ to which the peasants 
resort on Midsummer Eve, bringing their} 


carries us back to the earliest and most uni- 
versal of all idolatries,—sun-worship. 

But it is the many pranks of the Nisses and 
the Trolles which delight the Danish boys and 
girls, and, for the matter of that, the Danish 
men and women too. 


The Nisses appear to be very good-natured _ 


little fellows; and as they do nothing worse 
than tease the milkmaids and quarrel with the 
house-dog they are very popular. All they 
ask is a pot of rice with a big piece of butter 
in it on Christmas Eve, and then they will 
take care to help the housewife to churn more 
butter than any one else, and cause her hens to 
lay more eggs. But they are very touchy, 
and if any one should chance to offend them or 








lame and impotent folk, who lie around it all|deny their existence they, turn savage, and do 
night, drinking its waters and bathing the|something spiteful. 
diseased part. It is said that in the twelfth | But the Trolles are mischievous little men 
century the coffin of a female Swedish saint | by nature. They suck the butter from the cows, 
was stolen away by some monks, who brought |and if they take a spite against any one tor- 
it over to this island, and that the thieves | ment their lives by their cruel tricks. How- 
could not restrain their impiety even in the | ever, it would appear their sins are all forgiven 
presence of their sacred burden, but began to|by the country people, since they are good 
talk wickedly together; whereupon the coffin | ‘patriots, and never forget the land in which 
indignantly sank into the ground, and -forth- | they were born and bred. Their last exploit 
with from the very spot gushed forth a healing | was in Bornholm, when they rose against the 
stream. | Germans during the Sleswick- Holstein war. 
In all lands a multitude of superstitions |“ Hurrah! hurrah !” cried the people ; 
have gathered around Midsummer’s Eve. In/Trolles are out,—the Trolles are up,—no fear 


Denmark they still light large fires upon the} of conquest now,—the victory will be ours. | 


hills—a custom whose hoar antiquity doubtless} Hurrah! hurrah!” RICHARD HEATH. 
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BY OUR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


Part 1[¥Y.—Frencu Rerucees 1x Lonpon. 


Anxonest the ideals by which men’s minds; dered in the eyes of man a holy thing, and | 
have been most powerfully swayed, by a force’ all felt and gladly bowed their haughty heads | 


too that is felt to the present day even by|to an influence which could only be compelled 
those most unconscious of its influence, there by appealing to their generosity. Throughout 
is scarcely one that can compare in abiding|/ the coarseness and worship of brute “force 
effect with the conception of the Virgin Mary} which prevailed during the medizval times, 
as felt in the Middle Ages. The reverence paid|the chivalric recognition of woman, shown 
to the village maiden of Nazareth, to the ten-| oftentimes in a manner sufficiently absurd, 
derness, purity, and humble, trusting love of shone like a star, promising amidst a dark 
the betrothed of the Galilean carpenter, has and murky night the advent of a purer day. 
exerted an enormous influence on the modes of Woman was no longer looked upon as the 
thought in Europe. By it woman was raised | slave or toy of man—a being helpless in its 
to her rightful position as the helpmeet for | weakness, to be used as the strong might list, 
man,—a position made for her by God him- | —but was raised to be a queen, whose slightest 
self, and which she lost amidst other blessings will was proudly obeyed by those who brooked 
when sin entered into the world and death by no word of command from a fellow-man, be his 
sin. By it weakness was consecrated and ren-| position what it might. 
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Especially this is seen amongst the nations | reached when they absolutely divide her into a 


springing from the great German stock, who 
added to their reverence of women, which was 
wonderingly noticed by Tacitus in its contrast 
to what prevailed amidst their enemies, the 


| masters of the world, the mystical religious 


adoration felt by Christendom for the Virgin 
Not only amidst the fierce warriors 
of mediwval wars was this reverence shown, 
but thousands of monks, who avoided woman 
and woman’s love as the greatest snare that 


| could be offered, left pages of living tenderness 








in honour of her pure womanhood, whilst to 
the present day, in the sense of chivalrous re- 
cognition of woman, in a feeling of honour un- 
known amidst the ages of antiquity, even in 


the softening of manners and the refinement of 


tastes, of which we are now in our civilization 


| reaping the fruits, we still see on all sides the 
| quickening influence—a lofty ideal—the me- 
dizeval conception of the Virgin has and does 


exercise amongst us. 

But powerful for good as this was in thus 
influencing the wills and affections of men, it 
has acted most banefully when from the region 
of the ideal it aspired to the heavens, and at- 
tempted to invade the throne of the Supreme. 
The Virgin Mother—the mother of God, as she 
was termed,—gradually, by steps we can still 
trace, was brought before man as an object for 
his adoration; the aureola which was at first a 
distinctive emblem to shadow forth the ma- 
jesty of God tabernacled in the flesh was as- 
cribed to Mary. 

The favourite Psalter in Rome was that in 
which the word Dominus was changed for 
Domina. To her prayer was offered to mediate 
for man with her Son. Access to heaven by 
the ladder, at the top of which Mary sat, was 
surer than the one on which Christ was seated. 
And thus the simple village maiden of Galilee 
was turned into the queen of heaven, and 
adored by men after a fashion that would have 
caused her heart, full of loving zeal for her 
Lord’s glory, inexpressible anguish. 

Amongst the refugees from France of whom 
I wrote in my last paper, are many who thus 
adore the Virgin Mary. One said the other day 
when spoken with on the subject of prayer, 
“No, I never pray to God; I always pray to His 
blessed Mother; indeed, to me the holy Virgin 
holds the place of God.” And this feeling and 
mode of expression is common amongst the 
French women, who in their ignorance ascribe 
to the creature one of the most awful and mys- 
terious of the attributes of the Creator—omni- 
presence. All over the world people are at 
this moment praying to the Virgin, each ex- 
pecting his prayer to be heard, whilst even a 
lower depth of superstition and ignorance is 





number of goddesses, and distinguish between 
“Our Lady of Sorrows’’ and “Our Lady of 
Victory.”” No doubt the educated amongst the 
Roman Catholics are not guilty of this marvel- 
lous absurdity, but I am equally sure with the 
ignorant the large majority would, as Louis 
XI. did, turn from one to the other for help, 
promising in case of success a transfer of 
homage. 

A reverence the same in kind, though less 
in degree, is shown to the saints. Each town 
and even each individual have their tutelary 
deities. Thus we see amongst us in this nine- 
teenth century, on whose progress we are never 
wearied of dilating, all the distinctive features 
of polytheism ; the same feeling that laid Paris 
prostrate before the image of St. Genevieve, 
the protector of the city, to whose power they 
looked for immunity from the Prussian shells, 
sends each of these our guests to kneel before 
a favourite saint, ascribing to his or her influ- 
ence all the good they may enjoy. 

It would, however, be a very serious. and 
grave mistake to imagine that the worship or 
“cultus”’ 


ful body of men iu the Romish Church notably 


composed of the Jesuits and Ultramontane | 


party, who openly avow that as the past has 
been the age of Jesus, so the future will be the 
age of Mary; and in order to bring about this 
result are straining every nerve to introduce 
this their favourite doctrine wherever they 
have sufficient influence to give it support. 
All heresy stands as it were on an inclined 
plane, and ever tends, from the nature of its 
shifting position, to a lower depth; and every 
church that teaches it must also necessarily 
descend, and in its descent get further away 
from the truth it once held. We see this espe- 
cially shown in the attitude now taken by the 
Church of Rome, whose future since the pro- 
mulgation of the monstrous doctrine of the per- 
sonal infallibility of the Pope when speaking 
ex cathedrd, lies entirely at the mercy of the 
Pontiff and his advisers who may be for the 
time at its head; and when we see a man like 
Dr. Newman, who was as it were nursed and 
dandled on the bosom of liberty and drew in 
with his mother’s milk the breath of freedom, 
publicly stating he is ready to accept and 
obey any doctrine taught and promulgated by 
the authority of the Church he has joined, how 
can we be surprised at others, brought up in 
the atmosphere of abject obedience, taught 
from their childhood to stifle as an accursed 
thing every tendency of their souls to free 


thought, humbly accepting and positively 


of the Virgin Mary is confined or | 
even principally acknowledged by the poor and | 
ignorant, as, on the contrary, there is a power- || 
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teaching the most monstrous heresies. Dark 
as the past history of the great apostasy has 
been, much darker will be her future, whilst 
amongst the many errors of which she is the 
fruitful parent, none will sink her deeper than 
the worship of the creature above the Creator, 
in the person of the Virgin Mary. 

To such a consummation is the apostate 
Church of Rome rapidly tending, and to such 
an end has the seemingly innocent conception 
of the Virgin, as the type of pure womanhood, 
led it. 

The mind of man swings ever backwards 
and forwards like the pendulum of a clock, 
the danger of erroneous teaching always being 
shown in the reaction which takes place 
amongst those under its influence, causing 
rebellion and disgust; consequently we should 
expect to find amongst the people to whom 
Mariolatry has been presented in lieu of 
Christianity a corresponding deviation in the 
opposite extreme from truth. This is Jament- 
ably the fact; nowhere amongst Englishmen 
of the same grade will you come in contact 
with such intense ignorance of the teachings 
of Holy Writ, nowhere will you meet such 
fierce opposition to its dogmas. The ignorance 
is not that of uneducated men equally un- 
taught on all points, as we see to our shame 
so many instances amongst ourselves. On 
the contrary, these are for their stations in life 
very fairly educated, good workmen, clever in 
their business. 

But many have never seen a Bible, far less 
know anything of its contents; and few things 
are more pleasing than giving to them a 
Gospel, bound by itself as a little book, the 
perusal of which leads them to ask for a Testa- 
ment, and that in its turn for a Bible. The 
simple teaching of the gospel is to them a new 
thing; the story of the cross wins them by 
its touching tenderness, it does not come to 
minds striving wilfully against light; but to 
them, immersed in thick darkness, a new and 
blessed ray falls, revealing while it lights up 
the surrounding gloom, and pointing out as 
the sole object of confiding trust the Saviour 
who loved them and gave Himself to die for 
them. The outward reverence is therefore 
shown tc the Book itself which conveys to 
their hearts such blessed truths; carefully will 
they wrap up and jealously guard that which 
thus teaches the doctrines of the Catholic 
faith. 

Many and emphatic are the expressions of 
dislike to the priesthood and its attendant 
craft. Would that those who in our own land, 
with all its gospel privileges, are playing with 
the accursed thing, and treating as a toy that 
which has crushed out in so many lands the 


inner life of true religion,—would that they 
could hear the heartfelt denunciations against 
priestly tyranny with its espionage invading 
the sanctity of the domestic hearth, could 
realize what a terrible engine, when used by 
unscrupulous hands, confession becomes ; how 
it seats in each home a master far more power- 
ful than the husband, and replaces the true 
parent with a ghostly father ! 

The women even will tell you how they hate 
and abhor the system, and how thankful many 
are to come to a land of liberty, and get beyond 
its influence—-and, when offered a Testament, 
will sometimes say, “Ah, Monsieur, poor 
France sadly wants the Gospel,” and then go 
on to tell with how true a welcome they 
accept your gift, and the gratitude they feel at 
being able to read for themselves that which 
hitherto has been to them a sealed book. 

With such feelings as to the priesthood, we 
can understand how a man could say, contrast- 
ing what he knew of the state of religious life 
in Paris with what he had already seen in 
London, “There is no religion in Paris ;” 
and then with a shrug of the shoulders so 
peculiarly French, added, “ Only a few women 
and children go to church there ;” for amongst 
thousands of Frenchmen are opinions declared 
far more pronounced than amongus. Here the 
“Church of Progress,” who hold their winter 
session in St. George’s Hall, or the “ Society 
of Independent Reformers,’ who, under the 
leading of Dr. Perfitt, meet in Newman Street, 
seem powerless to proceed; and, notwith- 
standing much talk of regenerating the world, 
are able to do little more than pay their rent. 
Thousands of Frenchmen have cut themselves 
entirely adrift from all priestly influence, re- 
fusing to invoke a blessing from mén they 
hate and despise on any of the steps in life on 
which we love to see the hallowing influence 
of religion rest. Their children enter the 
world with no welcome from the church, no 
benediction sanctifies the holy tie of matrimony, 
and so uncheered by trust, unaided by faith, the 
infidel dies and is buried, with no words of 
sublime comfort soothing the sorrow of those 
who stand beside the grave of one who has 
lived and died without God and without hope. 


Popery has ever been the nursing mother of | 


Infidelity in every country where she has 
existed, as a blight on all mental and physical 
improvement, and one never feels this more 
strongly than when talking with any of these 
refugees. All the manliness of an upright 
character leads a man to despise another, 
whatever may be his position, who, in order 
to hold it,:teaches doctrine in which he does 
not believe; and these people have never for- 





gotten the great’ French Revolution, when the 
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Gallican church was crowded with men like | doubt his cherished conclusions, and think 
Talleyrand, the then Bishop of Autun, and | after all that a religion which thus acts out.its 
afterwards the arch-plotter of Europe, who did} mission must have something true and good 
not even pretend to believe the doctrines of|in it. So round the fire, with their coffee and 
Christianity, and threw the restraint of the| bread, enjoying the unwonted warmth, their 
priesthood off as soon as they had the oppor-! poor hearts will thaw to the kindness as their 
tunity. Rightly or wrongly, they declare that | frozen limbs relax their stiffness; and frankly 
in the Romish Church there are thousands of | will they talk of their troubles and difficulties 
unworthy priests who thus prostitute the creed | in believing to men they at one time would 
they profess to the very vilest purposes,—- | have hated as heretics, or contemned as Chris- 
the blasphemous assumption of the priesthood | tians. Purgatory they have been taught to 
they hate, and rise against in rebellion—the | believe in, but how can they believe what is 
power of turning a wafer into an object of| simply a revenue of profit for the priests P— 
adoration, nay, into God himself, so that some | how believe in the efficacy of masses which 
are actually guilty of the awful blasphemy of are sold, like sugar, at certain prices? And 
declaring they who can bring down God from/|then the hatred to religion comes out, the 
above by a word are themselves stronger than | resuit of their early training, which shows in 
He, and should be held in equal or even | every thought of the heart as if the soul was 
greater honour. Thus these men talk with|capable of a blood-poisoning such as doctors 
eyes flashing anger, and lips curled with in- | tell us enters every vein and artery, manifesting 
dignant contempt; and few things win them its inward working by outward sign of dis- 
more to listen to the truths of the gospel than | ease, and they will rail at every truth, how- 
when we assure them of our sympathy in thus | ever holy, and ridicule every doctrine, however 
refusing to acknowledge such pretentions, and | awful. “You believe, you others, in a God 
explain that we are called Protestants because | made of three people, one of whom wanted a 
we publicly protest against such abuses. They | mother to take care of Him, and she could not 
will therefore talk freely with us because we | even manage to do that, but lost him when he 
are laymen, for not unnaturally they find it | was a boy.” 

sometimes difficult to distinguish between the} Another, when presented with a gospel, said, 
priesthood of Rome and of the Anglican Church, | “ How old was this Jesus of whom you are so 
especially when cases like this are often occur-|fond of talking? how old was He when He 
ring. A poor Frenchman wandering about | began what you call His ministry?” 

the streets of London, not long landed from ‘Thirty years of age.” 

France, was advised to apply for shelter to a| ‘“ Why is nothing said about Him till then?” 
house of refuge. After being an inmate some} “I can only tell you such was the pleasure 
few days, the clergyman, a “priest of the|of God the Holy Ghost.” 

Church of England,” offered to hear his con- “Well, I will give you a better reason than 
fession, much to the amazement and mental | that. Most men range themselves about 
perplexity of the poor man. So our French/| thirty; I myself was a bit of a scamp when 
friends think they are safer with laymen, and | young, but 1 am steady enough now, so it was 


, 





consequently will gladly attend the meetings with your Jesus.’ 
held in a room in Greek Street, provided for} Coarsely as it was said, it went to the heart 
that purpose—where many a poor fellow, | of the Christian man who heard it like a knife, 
starving with cold and hunger, has found a | as like listening to the abuse bestowed on a 
bright fire to warm his body and a kind wel- | long-lost, tenderly-loved mother; but in its 
come to cheer his heart; and whilst his spi- | coarseness it is no worse than what underlies 
ritual need has been tended by Christian | the poetically beautiful book of Renan, who in 
counsel and loving advice, drawn fresh from | language carefully studied and _ studiously 
the word of the living God, his bodily neces- veiled with all the seductive arts of refinement 
sities have been met by a French cup of coffee |and high culture, says very much the same 
and an English hunch of bread. How grate-| that this ouvrier put forth one wintry day in 
fully such ministrations have been accepted I | Soho, as with mud-bespattered trousers and 
would leave the reader to imagine. Draw a| soaking boots he sat opposite the fire, enjoying 
picture for yourself of the despair that comes |its warmth. 

to the heart of the bravest when cast as| Never amongst English working men have 
strangers on a foreign land, unable even to|I heard anything so outspoken as this, and 
express your wants, your little sum of money | the reason is not difficult to discover. These 
rapidly melting away, and then fancy how) Frenchmen have not been to Sunday school, 
Christian love thus shown must touch the,no religious training, however meagre, has 
heart, and cause even the most reckless to|ever had them under its influence; so at the 
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most impressible of all ages they have been —— treated in the same manner by men wh0 
Jaid open to the seductions of infidel thinking, | had not learnt moderation amongst the lessons 
the principles of which have sunk deeply into | misfortune ought to teach; we must therefore 
their hearts, bringing forth a rich harvest of |always expect a large number of foreigners 
noxious weed that stifles every good aspiration ; amongst us, the number of whom may now be 
of the soul. roughly estimated at about 100,000, not all 

But this rebellion to God, and this spirit of | recently arrived, but some of whom have been 
antagonism to His holy law, necessarily leads | years in England, ignorant of the language as 
these men to rebel against all human autho-|if they landed last night at London Bridge. 
rity, as the same word which teaches us to|As strangers they are naturally unaware of 
“Fear God” teaches us also to “ honour the | what attempts, if any, are being made to meet 
king.” So a young man, when hearing the|their spiritual wants, even should they be 
missionary speak of God’s laws, declared they | sufficiently interested in religious truths to 
were unjust and arbitrary, interfering unduly | endeavour to seek out such information; it will 
with man’s liberty,—“ Look also,” he ex-| therefore be necessary to make those who come 
claimed, “on the tyranny of your English | aware of all that is being done for them, and 
law ; it makes me pay taxes whether I will | how truly welcome they willbe at all services 





or no, and even prevents me selling my/set on foot for their behalf. But many are | 


goods on the Sunday, when I might earn the|libre-penseurs, and will not enter, on any con- 
money.” He was a“ Red,” and did not at sideration, a church or chapel, and, in their 
all like it being pointed out to him into what | hatred to religious teaching, will have nothing 


_ an abyss license, which he called liberty, had | to do with clergyman or minister; we therefore 


led France; the torrents of blood which had | see another requisite to success: not only must 
been shed by Robespierre, Danton, Marat, | our endeavours to do good be systematic, 
and others who had been exponents of opi-|continuous, and brought clearly before the 
nions such as his, and what the future would | people we desire to influence, but above all they 
be were such ideas once more to get power| must be perfectly unsectarian, avoiding even 





over men’s minds. Many of the leading men | the slightest semblance of priestly influence. | 
amongst the Red Republicans have left Eng- | This latter can only be done by laymen, earnest | 
land for France. Blanqui, Flourens, and others | devoted men, who would spend their whole life | 


of the same stamp were over here, and will no in doing work, sufficiently arduous but most 


doubt be soon back again, unless they fall | interesting, work that will without doubt bear 


victims to their present mad enterprise; for | good fruit to the honour and glory of God. 
it is a fact undoubted as it is curious, that a Such agents are already labouring under the 
man who has once begun a life of plotting and | supervision of the London City Mission, who 
agitation will go on with it to the last 
seems to become in the end a second nature, | 
which demands constant excitement. | within our gates. 

Few things prove more satisfactorily what I| The deeply interesting work I have en- 


| also,—they have not forgotten the strangers 


| would endeavour to show in these papers—the | deavoured thus feebly to sketch can be verified 


good, calm sense of the majority of our English | by any of my readers who may like to go to the 


| working men—than the little influence this | Mission Room in Greek Street, where on most 
French Republicanism has had over them, not- | days, about one o'clock, he will find the mission- 
withstanding the number of years during which |ary surrounded by groups of foreigners of | 





they have been brought in contact with it, as | various positions in life. 








; it| to their many good deeds have added this one | 


well as the strenuous efforts made by a certain One thing, however, should be borne in mind; 
section to inoculate them with their favourite | great care must be taken in order that work 


ideas. oun as this should be kept from every motive 


I would wish to end this paper with a few | 
remarks as to what appears to me the best|souls. If money be doled out, or attendance 
mode of getting hold of and dealing with these |at these meetings be but stepping-stones to 
refugees. It should not be a spasmodic effort pecuniary aid, instead of good, much harm will 


made only to suit a particular time or peculiar | ensue, hypocrites instead of saints be reared, | 


circumstance. Ever since the Revocation of|and the sustenance of the body, not the sal- 
the Edict of Nantes, London has seen in her | vation of the soul, be sought. The two cannot 
midst generation after generation of foreigners be too carefully kept apart if real spiritual work, 
in unbroken succession, each party as they that will stand the test of time and the strain 
became victorious driving away the conquered, | of temptation, be looked for. 

till they in their turn became vanquished and 

















save the pure and simple one of the salvation of | 








































































SOME PASSAGES OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR IN 1870-71. 





Seconp SERIES. 


Peace brings wealth ; 
Wealth brings pride ; 
Pride brings war ; 

War brings poverty ; 
Poverty brings humility ; 
Humility brings peace. 


Wuite England, and indeed we may say the 
world, was looking on with a strange mixture 
of amazement, indignation, and pity at the 
siege of Paris as a thing unendurable, sup- 
posed to have been impossible, or at the least 
improbable, it was curious to remind one’s self 
that in her early days the fair daughter of the 
Seine had become well acquainted with such 
troubles, supporting them then perhaps as 
row with that cawr leger which, par excellence, 


belongs to France. In the year 845 the North. | 


PASSAGES OF THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR IN 1870-71. 


(Srxta Paper.) 


On the present occasion it was considered 


question of an armistice fell to the ground on 
that very account. 

Unfortunately for Paris and for France, the 
efforts made to relieve her from without were 
of so desperate a nature and so eccentric in 
plan that it was impossible that they should in 
any way succeed, except in theory or in the 
sanguine brain of M. Gambetta. 

In the last days of December, in the midst 
of the severities of an unusually severe winter, 
the French General Bourbaki, 
army corps at Bourges to observe the move- 
ments of Prince Frederick Charles, set off with 
three other corps from his head-quarters to 
effect a junction with the army of the east, a 





by the Prussian Minister so inadmissible that | 
provisions should be suffered to enter that the | 


leaving one | 


men, or Normans, pillaged the city, all the in-| portion of whick was to co-operate with him. 
habitants had deserted; in 856-7 they pillaged The march was slow and painful. The troops, 
it again, and burnt some churches; and in 861 = ill-clad, ill-fed, and ill-officered, fell off in 
they pillaged it a third time, and burnt more| hundreds from the disordered columns.” 


churches. They then broke down the “Grand| General Chanzy, on his side, was carrying 


Pont”’ over the Seine on the north side of La/on a series of indecisive engagements with a 


Cité, to enable their barges to ascend higher | corps of the army under the Red Prince, but 
up the river. In 885 they attacked it again. | was forced to fall back from point to point. His 
The fortified part of Paris was then limited to! men were young troops who, utterly demoral- 
the island of La Cité, which was walled. The ized, surrendered by thousands or deserted. 
assailants, numbering 33,000 men, made Bourbaki meanwhile, finding all his operations 
several unsuccessful attacks, and at length | fail, with staff officers “knowing nothing,” and 
retired on the conclusion of a treaty with the | troops half famished, shoeless, and energies 
Emperor Charles Le Gros, a.p. 886. In 976 | benumbed by cold, had become “as demoralized 
the Emperor Otho IL., at the head of 60,000/as his wretched army,” and losing his self- 
men, advanced to Paris and burnt one of its|command, ordered a retreat, which brought 
suburbs, but was put to flight by Lothaire, him into the midst of the enemy, and then 
King of France. In 1429 Paris was attacked | madly shot himself, while the miserable relics 
by the troops of Charles VII., under the com- lof what had once been an army of 135,000 
mand of Joan of Arc, but the assailants were men fled across the Swiss frontier, where they 
repulsed. In 1436 it was taken by the French, | were forced to lay down their arms. During 
under the Count of Richemont, Constable ofthis time the fortresses of the north-eastern 
France, and the Count Dunois, with the aid of! frontier of France had fallen one by one before 
the townspeople,—the English garrison, with|the victorious Germans, and fruitless battles 
the exception of a few who took refuge in the|had been fought by the army of the north, 
Bastile, being put to the sword. In 1589 Paris | ending in its complete rout. 

was again besieged by Henri Quatre, and the} General Bourbaki was, we are told, of Greek 
suburb of St. Germain plundered. In May, | extraction. He was a wonderful swordsman, 
1590, the siege was renewed, the suburbs were |and could perform the feat with which Sir 
all taken in one night, and the gates blockaded; | Walter Scott rendered Saladin famous, of lay- 
and although the siege was raised at the end|ing a silken handkerchief on the blade of his 


of August, numbers of the inhabitants died of 
starvation, and more would have perished but 
for the compassion of the king, who allowed 
3,009 poor to leave the city, and several times 
permitted provisions to enter. In 1814, as we 
all know, it was entered by the allied forces. 


scimitar and shredding it in two with an 
almost imperceptible movement of the arm. 
It is said that he could even exceed in swords- 
/manship the dexterity of Musa, the Saracen 
chief, made so renowned by Lord Lytton. 

The Parisians, to whom little was known of 
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their true position, still showed no disposition 
to surrender. The evacuation of Fort Avron 
had indeed produced a depressing effect, and 
the tide of feeling had turned against General 
Trochu; the people had made free with the 
palings and trees about the city for fuel, of 
which there was great scarcity, and the death- 
rate had. become terribly high, but the popula- 
tion generally continued undaunted. , “ Never,” 
we are told, “did a city so change its usual 
aspect. , Sternness and solemn earnestness had 
succeeded to frivolity and gaiety. The citizens 
were determined to defend the place to the last 
moment. - Rather than give up Paris, they were 
ready to endure any extremity of misery, ‘The 
forts taken, they would defend the walls; dis- 
placed from the walls, they would fight behind 
barricades; they would dispute with the enemy 
every inch of ground, street by street. Rather 
let all—temples, churches, boulevards, houses 
—hbe for ever destroyed than that it should fall 
into the hands of the .Prussians.’’. Companies 


| of soldiers were to be seen drilling everywhere. 


Public buildings were converted into ambn- 
lances, where the women were indefatigable in 
tending the sick or wounded, and the whole 
city in short was an immense camp. 

And now let us turn for a brief space from 
poor proud Paris, which is already being bom- 
barded for the second time in the nineteenth 
century, to glance at her victorious foes in the 
palace and gardens of sunny Versailles. You 
see that tall thin man, without any moustaches 
or whiskers, his hands behind his back,—the 
officer with the greyish hair, very short, and a 
face cut with many fine lines, his head slightly 
stooped, the eyebrows furrowed, and the eyes 
deep set. Here is the man whom the “Jun- 
kers ” of Berlin styled “ the old schoolmaster.” 
What a lesson he has taught the Austrians 
and the French! Is that the strategist who 
caught Benedek in a vice at Konigs-gratz, 
entrapped Bazaine at Metz, and netted an 
Emperor, a marshal of France, and 150,000 
men at Sedan? and who is now angling for 
such an enormous catch as the capital of 
France? He looks very grave., He is always 
so. It is Count Moltke,.Prussian Minister of 
War. 

Here you see striding a very different person. 
Who is this frank, smiling major of dragoons ? 
the officer in the white cap and yellow band, 
dark blue, or nearly black double-breasted 
frock coat with yellow collar, taller than the 
tall officers around him? This is Count 
Bismarck, the Chancellor. There is a stir 
wherever he goes; caps touched and hats 
raised. You hear his, laugh, also the murmur 
of the band, How heartily he shakes hands 
with them, buoyant and free, elated as some 








officer might be who had just won promotion 
on the battle-field. One must have actual ex- 
perience of the peculiar vivacity, or rather 
penetration of his glance, as it is emitted from 
under those tremendous shaggy eyebrows, to 
measure the power of his face, the one grand, 
overwhelming feature of which is intrepidity, 
immense, audacious . courage, physical and 
mental, and a will before which every obstacle 
must yield.or be turned. People never tire 
of looking at him. 

And now there passes the Prince of Hohen- 
zollern, the “fair pretext of the’ war,” as he 
has been called, with blonde complexion and 
hair, his face such a one as limners love to 
paint and ladies to look upon. 

On the 18th of January the King of Prussia 


formally assumed the title of “ German Empe- | 
ror.” -'That day was the 170th anniversary of | 


the. coronation of the first king of Prussia. 
The ceremony took place in the French Royal 
Palace of Versailles, built by Louis the Four- 
teenth, in the splendid Galerie des Glaces, so 
called from the many mirrors that adorn its 


walls. Here the imperial dignity of united | 


Germany was consecrated by a Lutheran 
religious service. 

An altar, covered with a red cloth, bearing 
the symbol of the Prussian Order of the Iron 
Cross, was erected near the middle pillar on 
the south side, to the right and left of which 
stood deputations from the troops who had 
accompanied the German banners to Ver- 
sailles.. Fifty-six banners were borne by 
standard-bearers of the various army corps. 
Between five and six hundred officers were 
present. ‘The old King himself entered the 
gallery at a quarter past twelve o'clock, and 
took his place in front of the altar, while a 
regimental choir sang the jubilant hymn, 
“Lobe den Herrn alle Welt ”—* Let all 
the earth praise the Lord.” Close to the 
King, forming a semicircle, stood the Crown 
Prince, with Princes Karl and Adelbert of 
Prussia, the. Crown Prince of Saxony, and 
Prince George, and a brilliant crowd of grand 
dukes, dukes, landgraves, barons, and princes, 
more than we can number. Count Bismarck 
was conspicuous on the left, and Count Von 


Moltke on the right. The King wore the | 


uniform of the 1st Guards, in which regiment 
he first earned field rank in 1814, in the army 
then arrayed against the first Napoleon. 

After the singing of the hymn some prayers 
from the Liturgy were read, and a consecra- 
tion sermon preached, in which allusion was 
made to the history of the Hohenzollern 
family, and the traditions of Versailles. The 


King stood under the portrait of Louis the | 


Fourteenth, on which was the inscription, 
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. sep . A . . | 
“Le roi gouverne de lui-méme.” This legend | 


furnished a moral to the preacher. The reli- 
gious part of the ceremony concluded with the | 
hymn, “ Nun danket alle Gott :’”-— | 


**Nun danket alle Gott | 


Mit Herzen, Mund und Hiinden ! 
Der grosse Dinge thut 

An uns und aller Enden ; 
Der uns von Mutterleib 

Und Kindes beinen an 
Unzablig viel zu Gut, 

Und jetzo noch gethan,”’ 
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TRANSLATION FROM THE “ LyrA GERMANICA,”’ 
Now thank we all our God, 
With heart and hand and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, 
In whom His world rejoices ; 
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Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 

With countless gifts of love, 
And still is ours to-day. 


O may this bounteous God 

Through all our life be near us 
With ever-joyful hearts, 

And blessed peace to cheer us ; 
And keep us in His grace, 

And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills, 

In this world and the next. 


, 


All praise and thanks to God 
The Father now be given, 
The Son, and Him who reigns 
With Them in highest heaven; 
The one eternal God, 
Whom heaven and earth adore : 
For thus it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore.—Amen. 


Martin Rinckart, 1636. 


The King then, followed by all the German 
princes, advanced towards the banners, and 
stepping upon the dais, addressed the assembly 
with the announcement that he accepted the 
title of Emperor at the wish of the people and 
princes of Germany, and in order to secure 
the national union of the Fatherland. Count 
Bismarck then read his Majesty’s proclamation 
to the like effect, concluding with an allusion 
to the change of frontier which would guarantee 
Germany against any future attacks of France, 
and with an expression of hope that the good 
of the Fatherland would be secured by peace 
and freedom. 

Rarely, as was remarked in a German 
paper, the Breslawer Zeitung, has a war had 
so few causes and so many effects. Within 
half a year France had lost an Emperor and 
Germany gained one. But a few months after 
the Plébiscite, which was to establish the 
Napoleonic dynasty on an impregnable basis, 
the Republic was proclaimed in France; but a 
short time after the arrangements which were 
to separate Northern from Southern Germany 
for generations, the Maine had been bridged 
over, and unity become an accomplished fact. 
The French idea of the Rhine being the natural 
frontier between the two countries was allowed 
to become an exploded fallacy of the past, and 
the line of the Vosges a living reality. Half 
a million of French had been taken prisoners ; 
and strangely enough, the controversy which 
furnished a pretext for the war—the Hohen- 
zollern candidature for the Spanish throne— 
ended before the war began, and had never 
been resuscitated. 

While the Parisians were declaring that 
their greatest wish was to see the last Prussian 
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heave his last sigh, and die themselves for joy; 
and while the French peasantry were tearing 
up railways, or firing into convoys of sick and 
wounded German soldiers, the Germans on 
their part began to lose some of the exemplary 
patience and forbearance which they had ex- 
hibited during the earlier part of the war. 
Stern reprisals were taken. One began to 
hear of villages burnt down, of extortionate 
requisitions, and summary court-martials on 
treacherous country folk. The French autho- 
rities were required to furnish hostages to ac- 
company the trains in the front carriages, who 
were to forfeit their lives in the event of any 


‘ accident. 


‘Apropos of requisitions, a Prussian officer 
wrote, “The people are astonished when I 
make the most accurate statements as to their 
herds of cattle, population, &c., and address 
the head officials by their names ; but as I have 
an excellent little book relating to all the 
communes of the department and their statis- 
tics, this is not difficult.” 

When the Prussian troops left Berlin in 
July last, the military police were provided 
with small dialogue-books in German and 
French, the men themselves getting none, as 
the duration and extent of the war was not 
then anticipated. The deficiency was, however, 
made up by large quantities of a similar pub- 
lication found in France, prepared for the 
use of the French, which, as they never got 
to Germany, they never wanted. The contents 
of this guide give a curious illustration of the 
mode in which the requisitioning of quarters, 
feed, &c., is conducted on either side. Here 
is a sample :— 

“When in quarters. Leave the room. Go 
along. ‘Take away all the furniture. None 
of you dare enter this room. Bring instantly 
bread, butter, cheese, andeggs. Bring poached 
eggs, with bacon and ham. We will kill your 
chickens, pigeons, and ducks. Roast them. 
Be quick. I am thirsty; bring me a bottle of 
beer, rum, spirits, &c.” 

This little book, compiled in France, served 
curiously enough the double purpose of enabling 
many a German soldier to converse with his 
host, and at the same time of reconciling the 
latter to exactions which, as proved by its 


| contents, his countrymen had themselves con- 
| templated against others. 


The fire on the Parisian forts had continued 
some weeks, without doing any very serious 
damage, and now the besiegers’ shells were 
crashing into the streets of the city, also with- 
out causing any particular consternation, strange 
as this may seem. It is said that people soon 
become accustomed to the thunder of a bom- 
bardment ;——those who live out of the direct 

















line of fire disregard it almost entirely, and 
those who are within it accommodate them- 
selves to circumstances by moving themselves 
and their property from room to room, and 
when the worst comes to the worst, to the 
cellars ; while those whom business or curio- 
sity brings into the streets learn quickly to 
calculate the direction and converging point 
of a shell’s flight, and calmly skirt a wall or 
duck out of its way. Miserable casualties of 
course occur, but these are light compared to 
the sufferings of all from the scarcity or bad- 
ness of food which every long-continued siege 
brings with it. Paris could not resist the 
silent enemy Famine. 

On the 19th of January, the day after the 
solemn ceremonial at Versailles which raised 
the Prussian King to the imperial dignity, a 
final sortie was made by the French to break 
through the enemy’s lines. It was made with 
only 100,000 men, out of the 500,000 who 
were defending the capital, and was conducted 
without skill and without vigour. The columns 
were swept by a withering fire when they came 
within reach of the German entrenchments, 
and nearly 10,000 victims fell. This was the 
120th day of the siege. Horseflesh had long 
been the only animal food in the city, and 
bread had almost ceased to be made of corn. 
The death-rate had increased fourfold, and 
“ravaged, harried, and tortured by cold, the 
population trembled on the verge of starvation.” 
On the 28th of January, 1871, long after the 
defeat of all the provincial armies, Paris was 
compelled by famine to succumb. At the time 
of the capitulation not a fort had fallen; the 
ramparts were almost intact, and but for lack 
of food the siege might have been protracted 
for months. An armistice was declared, 
during which the city was to be revictualled 
and the preliminaries of peace agreed upon. 

Provisions flowed in from all quarters, shops 
long closed took down their shutters, the cafés 
were once more crowded, and the streets 
thronged, the great difference between Paris 
now and in ordinary times being that the car- 
riage ways were filled with foot passengers, 
and no horses or vehicles to be seen. The cour 
leger began to assert itself, but at the same 
time there was the old murmur to be heard of 
“We are betrayed!”—*“ Nous sommes trahis !” 
Poor General Trochu, who had borne the brunt 
of the siege, and at least kept the city in order 
within, was in disgrace. General Flo, who had 
succeeded him in command, issued a proclama- 
tion to the soldiers. “As long,” he said, “as 


there was a mouthful of bread in Paris, you 
defended the city. Now you have fresh duties. 
Set an example of discipline, good conduct, and 
obedience.” 
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The German Emperor meanwhile sent the| reached. The war must continue or the treaty 
following telegram to the Empress :— be signed. And it was signed. The terms | 
“ Feb. 25th.—In consequence of the late deci- | were the cession of the whole of Alsace except 
sive battles, which compelled a strong hostile | Belfort, and of one-fifth of Lorraine, including 
corps of 80,000 men to cross over into Switzer- | Metz and Thionville; a fine of two hundred 
land, as well as for the now completed occupa- | millions sterling, to be paid within three years; 
tion of all the Paris forts, let a grand salute be|the entrance of the German troops into the 
fired.” most splendid quarters of Paris; and the occu- 
A sad and humiliating day was that for the | pation of certain Departments, and their sub- 
French commanding officers when they saw | jection to German military authority, until the 
themselves forced to quit their strongholds or | indemnity should be paid off. 
deliver them up to the occupation of the| The war indemnity is so enormous that the 
enemy. | imagination will scarcely grasp it. It has 
“On arriving at the fort of Noisy,” wrote | been calculated that were it paid in five-franc 
the Times correspondent at Le Vert Galant on | pieces, and were these pieces piled up on each 
February 4, “I found Hauptmann Hadenburg' other in a column, they would reach the height 
in communication with the commandant. This |of 3,240 English miles! and supposing this 
gallant gentleman was sad but dignified in his | column of coins to have its base in Paris, and 
sorrow. He was in full uniform. He said to/| to fall in the direction of Berlin, the part that 
me that it was indeed a sad duty that he had | would strike the latter city would be barely 
to perform ; but da guerre c’est lw guerre. All| one-fifth of the whole! But the Parisians were 
the French garrison, 800 in number, had| troubled far more by the idea of the enemy 
marched out that morning. There were 74,/ marching into the capital than by the im- 
84, and 12 pounders mounted on the fort, | mensity of the imposed fine. 
besides many smaller guns. While I was| “'rahison” was the word oftenest heard 
speaking to him there was a shout. {mingled with wild threats of blockading the | 
“«What is that?’ said he. ‘Sir,’ I replied, | gates, that the Prussians might enter them 
‘it is the German column, which has arrived to| only by storm. Shopkeepers were admonished 
enter the fort, and the shout is their hurrah.’ | to keep their shutters close, and householders | 
He shed tears, as did two officers by his side.|to draw down their blinds and not to stir 
The German battalions had arrived. ‘The pio-| abroad, that so the foe should find a desert | 
neers crossed the bridge and entered the fort, | city, and behold none of the glory of the far- | 
singing the ‘Wacht am Rhein.” ‘The main famed Paris. With the childishness that 
body was drawn up on the glacis outside, and | characterizes the French populace even at the 
they played the Saxon national anthem.* The | most critical times, the mob veiled with thick | 











whole of the troops shouted in strenuous ac- 
cents; the staff rode on and took possession. 
The French commandant bowed with sorrow- | 
ful grace, and the great fort of Noisy was thus | 
surrendered. Within the next hour Romain- 
ville, Rosny, and Nogent also were occupied | 
by the German troops.” 

And now followed four weary weeks, while 





|and that the barbarians should not triumph 


column, bedizened as it still was with the im- | 


crape the statues on the Place de la Concorde, | 
that these allegorical ladies, who represent 
great towns of France, should not look at les 
barbares coming down the Champs Elysées, 


in their very faces. Even the Strasburg | 


mortelles and faded flags of months ago, was 


the French Assembly, which had removed | draped in black about the head, and the crowd, 
from Paris to Tours, and from Tours to Bor-| amused with a trifle, seemed delighted to see | 
Geaux, deliberated at the latter place as to|and gaze. But by midnight very few loungers | 
whether or no to ratify the preliminaries of | remained; these held forth, in little groups, 
peace. Sometimes discussions waxed warm, at upon the “ treason” of the capitulation. A few | 
others the debates seemed objectless; more | menand women loitered nearthe column of July. 
than once it was feared that the war must | One of the latter said her brother was serving 
break out anew, and still no decision could be | as an officer somewhere in the French army. 
wrested from the shouting and vociferating | She was in agonizing suspense as to his fate, | 
party leaders. Poor old M. Thiers, who had | not having heard of him for months. . There 
had undertaken the conduct of the treaty, had | never was,” she added, “anything in this 
a hard life between Bordeaux and Versailles.| world so abominable as the siege of Paris. 
Count Bismarck refused to remit one jot of his | Oh, what women and infants suffered!” She 
demands, and the Assembly would not consent looked half starved, and coughed like one in 
to them, At length, however, the crisis was|an advanced stage of consumption. A relief | 
ticket for food was placed in her hand by a | 
* Both of these have been given in earlier papers. | member of the Mansion House Committee. | 
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vere the most inoffensive creatures in the| But this is not all. One could understand, 
| world, provided they are treated with kind-| notwithstanding, the cruelty of a weak and 
ness. In fact, I can testify that I never have| coward Government (cowards are, as a rule, 
had to complain of them, having never been | destitute of generosity) to keep hold of colo- 
robbed, neither swindled by them; that I en-| nies ten or twenty times more populous than 


believe me when I tell you that I was no more’ be a Protestant and, of course, a Christian 
devoured by a tiger than digested by a/one, did not bethink itself of better means 





serpent. 

My surprise was extreme. I resolved there- 
fore to look seriously into the matter, and to 
find out the cause of the bad character gene- 
rally given to the country, the animals, and 
the natives. 

The first thing to do was to learn the lan- 
guage. so as to be able to converse easily with 
the Indians. Thanks to the simplicity of the 
Malays’ grammar, the task was nota difficult one. 

The second thing was to get a perfect know- 
ledge of the connections and relations between 
Europeans and Indians, and to ascertain the 
truth of every event, great or small, I hap- 
pened to hear of. 

The third was to wait quietly until I should 
have gathered a good many reliable facts 
calculated to throw some light upon the 
question. 

To make a long story short, a year had not 
elapsed before I had found out that the calum- 
nies uttered and generally credited formed an 
, important part of a system which had its real 
origin in the weakness of the Government 
which possessed that magnificent island. 

Magnificent indeed, and rich too, is the land of 
Java. And magnificent and very rich too are the 
other islands forming the Malay Archipelago! 
On the other hand, the Dutch Government is 
weak, very weak indeed, to reign and command 
over more than forty millions of inhabitants, 
and to prevent an irksome European emigra- 
tion towards its Indian possessions. The 
plan was not so bad. The fear of the climate, 
of the tigers, and of the natives, as well as the 
difficulties heaped up by the leading power 
around the European settler, the travellers, 
and even the innocent sight-seers, have kept 
the country quite clear of this troublesome 
breed. 

The same system had another advantage. 
In representing the Indians as stupid a race 





wise unjustifiable ill-treatment inflicted upon 
them by a Government not knowing anything 
else but the value of money. By the brutal 
behaviour adopted towards them the natives 
are kept in a perpetual but wholesome state of 
| alarm, enabling the civilized Dutchmen to dis- 
pense with keeping an extensive and thereby 
costly army to overawe them. 


;to strengthen and consolidate its power by 
| higher means than the mere force of the cord 
or the rattan. Since more than two centuries 
jand a half that Holland conquered Java 
nothing has been done for the natives. After 
|a@ deal of inquiring I could only find one 
missionary station, and it was a Catholic one, 
under the care of Jesuit fathers, converting the 
Malay girls by allowing them to wear white 
muslin jackets, and rose-coloured or light-blue 
Chinese crape scarfs. No schools, where the 
young Indian may turn to account his natural 


Mussulmans on one side or the Jesuits on the 


to ameliorate himself by imitating and prac- 
tising the scandalous behaviour of the 
European soldiers, marines, and tradesmen, 
always eager to give abroad the highest idea 
of Western civilization. It is true that if the 
natives have not enough with these three 
sources of edification, they are allowed to look 
at the proceedings of their European leaders, 
who control, for example, the monopoly and 
the sale of opium, that poison which kills not 
only the body but the soul as well, under the 


suppressing it altogether, as would be the 
right of a despotic power. 

Believe not that the Indians do not see and 
understand all about it. They make out per- 
fectly well that there are things that may be 
allowed, and things that may be forbidden; 
that to poison a little or to kill a little is as 
bad as to kill and poison altogether. They 
know as well as you and I, that if opium were 
not permitted to enter their country, they 
would not be the worse for it; and they know 
as well as I do, if not better, the reason why 
the Dutch Government not only patronizes 
and keeps for itself the trade in that line,—the 
monstrous but immoral income this branch of 


as dangerous, it gave an excuse for the other-| business brings into its chests. They know as 


well as any man of white skin in their country 
that by prohibiting the use of opium, the 
Government would greatly diminish crime, as 
its use stimulates their jealousy, their fanati- 
cism, or their desperation (the three most 
ordinary causes of crimes accompanied in Java 
with bloodshed), by getting drunk and mad by 
smoking the diabolical mixture. During my 





skill; no other alternative for him than the || 


false pretence of regulating its use, instead of 











| joyed perfect health during the three years | the mother country; but what surpasses one’s | 
|; and a half I lived in Java; and you will easily | comprehension is, that a power professing to | 


| 
| 
| 


other to improve his morality, unless he wants | 
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| by stabbing his barbarous employer, and 
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stay in the island I heard only of two instances 
of crimes (assassination) performed without 
the help of opium’s drunkenness. One case 
was the one of a young man-servant, who had 
his face cut open, his teeth broken, and was 
blinded of one eye, having been struck with 
the handle of a riding-whip by his master 
through a mistaken suspicion of having for- 
gotten to give its food to a canary bird which | 
had died. The young Malay revenged himself 





attempted to cut his own throat after seeing 
what he had done. I saw him hanged, and 
heard his last words :—“ Men Malay,” he said, 
“and you men of white skin around me, you| 
see that I am going to die, what is right, 
because I killed my master. But he had} 
beaten me unjustly, and had treated me worse 
than a dog. Men of white skin, you ought to, 
know that we are not dogs, but men like you; | 
and you, men Malay, you would alter the) 
matter altogether by doing what I did.) 
Indeed, you would be killed, and die as I shall 


do presently; but these gentlemen would soon | 
become milder. Good-bye!” While saying | 


| 
| 


so, he put himself the rope he held in his hand | 


} 


round his neck, gave the other end of it to the 
executioner, and bade him to do his duty. 


I very often asked myself which was the real | 


murderer,—the Malay unjustly accused and | 


tortured, or the man of white skin but of binale 


soul P 
. | 
The other case was that of a miserable | 
native innkeeper, who was told by a Masel. | 


man priest who had lived in the inn for many | 


a week, and could not pay his lodgings, that if} 


he (the landlord) could kill every year one or 
two children and bury their bodies underneath | 
the ground of his own dwelling, he would | 


quickly grow a very rich man. The supersti- | 


logy, but with what I may call the true de- 
scription I undertook to give, and let me avow 
that in doing so my aim is to correct, if I can, 
the very false but generally accredited state- 
ment that the Malay and Indian races are 
standing in the lowest rank of our human 
scale. 

Deprived of schools and colleges, as I said 
they were, being left to themselves or to the 
miserable and utterly ignorant and supersti- 
tious Mussulman priests, and exposed as I 
showed it to the bad example too profusely set 
before them by the Europeans governing, in- 
habiting, or visiting their country, they do not 
know anything about “gospel;” and real Chris- 
tianity, that grand element of civilization, has 
nothing to do with them. What surprises me 
always is that they are not far worse, but the 
fact is that those populations, possessed of a 
wonderful intelligence that could occasionally 
become very dangerous, are provided as well 
with a kind and mild disposition. 

For an attentive observer, the smallest 
article made by the Indians of Java attests a 
contriving spirit and proves an absolute know- 
ledge of the materials bestowed upon them by 
nature. A hat, a whip, a piece of painted 
calico show that those who made them have 
been thinking about their work, a thing we 
cannot alwys say of our machine-like working 
men. It is true that there is none or very 
few manufactures in Java, and that every one 
makes his own hat, his whip, his cloth, his 
house, and his furniture, so that every one is 
forced to use and employ his own mind. 

I have seen thousands of nice and interest- 
ing little things. For instance, bolts made of 
bamboo wood, charming by their simplicity, 
and not more secure by the natural hardness 
of the wood than by the noise they give when 


tious Malay followed but too well the advice; broken open. These bolts are made of three 
given by his priest, did not grow rich at all,| pieces of bamboo, two of them of large size, 


and was hung high and short until right dead. 


(“ Jusqwa ce que mort s’en suive.’’) 

These two cases of murder and two other 
cases of “amok,” or assassination accompanied 
with opium’s drunkenness, have been all the 
casualties I heard of during more than three 
years I lived in Java; and when I think that 
the population of natives exceeds 10,000,000 
of men worshipping the Islam of Ali’s sect, I 
cannot but compare this small amount of crime 
with the frequent accounts I read nearly every 
day in our newspapers, accounts relating 
horrid facts that have taken place in the very 
midst of a Christian country. It is easy to 
see therefore that the natives of Java are not 
so much in want of human feelings as it is 
generally told. 

Allow me then to go on, not with my apo- 








fixed, one on the door itself, the other on the 
wooden wall, and the third, of a smaller dia- 
meter, running through the inside of the two 
others, just as our European bolts do. 

The way to connect and fix bamboos cross- 
wise is as simple as fast; and when one is 
thinking that the houses of the natives are ex- 
clusively built with that wood, and that they are 
not only exposed to the heavy winds blowing 
in those countries, but to the very frequent 
earthquakes, one understands easily that the 
question of solidity is not an unimportant one. 
A fact worthy of notice is that not a single 
nail nor a screw, neither the least bit of iron 
is employed in the building of a house,—liga- 
tures of rattan, always made after fixed rules. 
| supplying with advantage our inelasiic metal- 
The truth is that a bamboo house resists an 
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earthquake, whilst our masonry dwellings are 
covered with crevasses, and very often come 
down altogether by the convulsion of the 
earth. 

The little apparatus to make fire with is not 
quite so wild as generally told. I witnessed 
its making and saw it used, and I was so sur- 
prised and delighted with it, and the difference 
between the two celebrated pieces of wood 
spoken of in the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe, and used by his good negro Friday, 
and the clever implement I had before me, 
that I brought it back with me to Europe. 

The “meroah” is made of four distinct 
pieces of bamboo wood. One of them is pas- 
sive, the three others are active. The first 
one is sixteen inches in length, one and a half 
inches wide, and has the full thickness of the 
wood. One of its ends has been cut in point, 
and one of its sides has been made very sharp. 
The three other pieces are, firstly, two pieces 
of split bamboo; in each split, holes, small on 
the top, but growing larger towards the inside, 
have been made, so that they meet with each 
other when the two pieces of wood are put to- 
gether; the fourth piece of bamboo having a 
slight mark, very much like a sixpenny piece 
cut into its convex side, adapts itself to the 
concavity offered by the other pieces when 
reunited. 

To get fire out of this instrument they begin 
by fixing the first piece of bamboo into the 
ground, being careful to give to it an inclina- 
tion of forty-five degrees. Then with both hands 
they take hold of the three other pieces, after 
having placed a little ball, made of bamboo 
shavings, between one of the square widened 
holes and the sixpenny mark, and then begin to 
rub the three pieces, forming now only one, on 


the sharp edge of the bamboo fixed into the 
ground, taking care that the edge of the tem- 
porary knife passes through the centre of one 
of the little holes. After a few seconds of that 
exercise, which resembles very much the 
French way of sawing wood, the smoke shows 
itself, followed by a peculiar and very strong 
smell of burned wood, after which the little 
ball of shavings is not long before being set on 
fire; they place the latter upon a larger one, 
and blowing upon them both they soon get a 
bright flame. 

But in my own opinion what gives the best 
idea of the intellect of those too despised races 
are the suspended bridges one meets frequently 
in these countries, run over by rivers and left 


’ open with deep crevasses, caused without a 


doubt by the violent volcanic convulsions 
which overthrow the soil of Java. The bridges 
in question are built with the universal and 
ever-used bamboo and only some few stones. 
Two large-sized bamboo trunks are frxed each 
side of the river or of the crevasse, their oppo- 
site ends bent together and tied very fast, so 
that they form a kind of very open arch; 
frames of bamboo are fastened to these wooden 
chains and support the passway, as it is better 
showed by the drawing herewith than by any 
other description. 

These bridges are capable of bearing the 
weight of a good number of people without 
moving, and if of more complicated construc- 
tion, as is very often the case, they allow with- 
out any danger the passage of a carriage and 
four. 

The wonder is that our railway engineers 
invented bridges constructed on the very same 
principle, but made of iron, centwries after they 
were used by the Indians. A. DE M. 


(The foregoing paper is written for us by an intelligent foreigner, almost the only traveller who has succeeded 


in penetrating the jealously guarded island. 
for obvious reasons, we do not give his name. 


view.—Eb. | 


He is a member of the Geographical Society of Paris, but, 


It is a real ¢erva incognita which he opens to our 


DELAY. 


Ask not the coy earth to unfold 
Too soon the secrets of her breast ; 

The summer bloom, the autumn gold, 
Her richest gifts and best. 

First spring must come with bracing wind, 
Dim veiling mists, and “ fruitful showers,” 

With gentlest care to tend her infant bowers, 

A nursing mother kind. 


Ask not the heart too soon to yield 
The treasure of its hidden deep ; 
Secure within its kindly shield 
Leave it awhile to sleep. 
Let night and darkness have their way, 
Soft brooding o’er the vernal nest, 
Whence love shall rise, love, all thine own 


confessed, 
And blossom to the day.—a. ASHBURTON. 
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NOW READY, 
THE 


ISTIAN PSALMIST: 


A COLLECTION 


WITH 


CHORALES, SANCTUSES, AND CHANTS, 


FOR CONGREGATIONAL USE. 

The Committee of the Sunday School Union have long been convinced of the necessity existing for a Tune Book 
more in accordance with the musical taste of the present day than ‘das work originally issued by them,—a work which 
was the pioneer of numerous selections, and has proved largely acceptable both in this country and in the colonies. 

In the preparation of the CurisTIAn Psatmist the Committee have, at great Jabour and expense, ccnsulted a 
irge number of Tune Books at present in use in this country and on both continents, and have thus gathered, from 
American, Russian, Spanish, German, Italian, and other sources, gems of music which they confidently anticipate 
will be heartily welcomed by all those who attach any importance to an improved Congregational Psalmody. 

It was, moreover, their earnest endeavour to produce a book presenting a sufficient variety of style, and yet 

—_ of bearing the scrutiny of the best musicians, They therefore secured the able services of James Turle, Esq., 

Organist of Westminster Abbey, E, J. Hopkins, Esq., Organist of the Temple, and James Coward, Esq., Organist of 

hse ( ‘rystal Palace, who have written entirely new harmonies for a large number of the Tunes, and have examined 
1 approved the remainder. 

The Committee are also much indebted to Ralph Horner, Eeq., of the Conservatcrium, Leipsic, for his valuable 
professional assistance, and for many new and adapted pieces. 





Price 2s. 6d., limp cloth; 3s., cloth boards, red edges; and 4s, 6d., extra boards, 
gilt edges. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON; 
AND BOOKSELLERS AND MUSIC-SELLERS, 


TRACTS AND LEAFLETS ISSUED BY THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


[he Secretary will be happy to supply Members of the Aseociation with any of the following Tracts and Leaflets free 
for circulation, and to Non-Subscribers at the price marked agamst them :— 





Tract No. I. LxaF.et No, 2. 
Must we Confess? By the Rey. ys ’. Taytor, LL.D., | What does the Church of England teach on 
Incumbent of St. Silas’s, Liverpool. . 6d, per LOU, the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper? 8yo. 6d. per 100, 


waaes No. Il, 
The Christian Priesthood. By the Rev. W. F. 
Tayi or, LL.D., Incumbent of St. Silas’s, Liverpool. 1s. 6d. | 


LeaFLet No, 3. 
Apostolic Succession. 8vo. 8d. per 100. 


per 100, LEAFLET No, 4. 
Tract No, Il. Lord Sandon on Sacerdotalism. 8vo. 1s. per 100, 
Prayers for the Dead. By y the Rey We ’, TAYLOR, . : 
LL.D.. Incumbent of St. Silas’s, Live rpool ty 6d. per 100, LEAFLET No. 5. A 
Tie No, LV. What did our Reformers Teach? 8yo. 8d, 


} per 100. 


The Teaching of the Ritualists not the 
Teaching of the Church of England. 3s. per 100. 
Tract No. V. 
Evening Communion. By the Rev. R. P. Braks- 


LEAFLET 2 
Read, Mi ark, Learn, and Digest what 
Ritualism is! 8yo. 60 copiés for 9d,; per post, 30d.; or 
singly, 4d. 


wey, D.D., LL.D., Incumbent of Christ Church, Claugh- LeaFLet No. 7. 
ton, Birkenhead. 1s. 6d. per 100, Read, Mark, mane n, and Digest what 
Tract No, VI. Pusevism is! 8vo. opies for 9d.; per post, 10d.; or 
Gospel Freedom and Priestly Tyranny. 3s. singly, 4d. 
per LOO, | LEAFLET No. 8 
Tract No. VII. First Address of the Lay Members of the 
The Dogmatic Teaching of Bible Truths. Couneil of the Church Association to the People of Eng- 
By the Rev. E. GakpriT, M.A., Incumbent of Christ land, 8vo. 1s. for 25 copies; per post, 1s, 3d.; singly, $d 


Church, Surbiton. 1s. 6d. per 100, tenieene Wee 
; Tract No. VIL. or Second Address of the Lay Members of the 
The Priesthood of the Lord Jesus Christ, Council of the Church Association to the People of Eng- 


and of His Members. What is it? ‘ We have an Altar.” land. 8vo. 60 copies for 1s.; per post, 1s. 3d.; singly, 1d. 
What does it mean? 38s. per 100. 





LEaFuet No. 10. 


Learizt No. 1. The Plan of the Campaign. Leading Article 
Extract from a Review of Dr. Hook’s Lives from the Church Times, the acknowledged organ of the 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 8d. per 100, Ritualists, March 30, 1867, 8yo. 10s. per 1,000, 
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WITH MILK FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 





N & Poz, CAUTION. 
Oj BEWARE OF CHEAP QUALITIES, 


BEARING A FALSE NAME, 


DEPENDING UPON THE RECOMMENDATION OF 


| ™“ a 
PATENT PROFESSIONAL 
CORN FLOUR. TESTIMONIAL WRITERS. 








Trade Mark-Bull's Head, 


8 QDS 
~ SE TTI NESE 
we a. 
Manufacturers to the QUEEN. For Blanc-mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most 


wholesome and easily digestible food 
for Children and Invalids. 





Obtained the only Prize Medals for Purity and 
Excellence of Quality, 


LONDON, 1862. DUBLIN, 1865. IS RECOMMENDED BY 


Tue Onxy Smiver Mepar—tue Hianesr Awarp, THE BARON VON LIEBIG, President of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Bavaria, 
PARIS, 1867. _ v 


EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S., Medical Officer 
of Health, St. James's, Westminster. 
Their Genuine and Double Superfine are the qualities 


particularly recommended for Family use. “THE LANCET.” 


RETAIL BY ALL GROCERS AND OILMEN, &c., AND 
Wholesale: J. & J. COLMAN, 108, Cannon Street, London, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


—~60LD MEDAL STARCH — 2 
YW v FARINACEHOUS FOOD fr 


INFANT CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 
9 SUFFERERS trom DYSPEPSIA. 

Distinguished from all others by its richness in Earthy Phosphates, which 

are wholly wanting in Sago, Arrowroot, Corn- flour, d&e., but wv 

are absolutely ess senti ial for the promotion of sound 

teeth and strong bones. The Entire Wheat 

Flour is thoroug hly ‘ ‘cooked” and 

pe rfectly digestible, even __, 

yy very young 

infants. 
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oS Food is the most 
nourishing and tasty, : 
est ” Tight Food for use in the sick room, | >. f 
especially during recovery from exhausting a 
mn Fitness. It is an invaluable diet for nursing mothers, ; 
os and shonld always be used when a strengthening, but not 
stimulating diet is indicated. 
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